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That’s really all it takes. With 
Scanset XL™ the Personal Information 
Terminal. 

No need to remember passwords 
and wait for answerbacks. No need 
to tie up thousands of dollars worth of 
computer system. Scanset XL makes 
getting information from Compu- 
Serve™ as easy as using an autodialer. 

And that’s no surprise, because 
Scanset XL has a programmable 
36-number autodialer built right in. 
Instead of the 30 or so keystrokes it 
can take to access CompuServe, you 
press one button. Scanset XL takes 
care of the rest. 

Once you’re on-line, program- 
mable function keys speed 
you through to 
frequently 
accessed 


THE PERSONAL INFORMATION TERMINAL FROM TYMSHARE 


TYMSHARE, INC. 

20705 VALLEY GREEN DRIVE 
CUPERTINO. CA 95014 


Scanset XL is a trademark of Tymshare, Inc. 
SPRINT is a registered trademark of 
Southern Pacific Communications Company. 
MCI is a registered trademark of MCI 
Telecommunications, Corp. 

CompuServe is a trademark of 
CompuServe, Inc. 


CompuServe information. Use it 
immediately, or transfer to a printer for 
a permanent record. And with the 
money you save in access time, you can 
explore some of the 1200 other avail- 
able data banks. 

Scanset XL also makes it a snap to 
get the full benefit from lower-cost 
phone carriers like SPRINT" and 
MCI." No more multi-number 
muddles— just single-button savings. 

What’s more, Scanset XL brings 
you simultaneous voice and data 
communications. That’s sophisticated 
“show and tell” for XL users in dif- 


ferent offices. Or different countries. 
It’s an extraordinary new way to 
exchange verbal and visual ideas 
when the facts, alone, don’t speak for 
themselves. 

At $895, Scanset XL is everything 
you need to get instant information 
from CompuServe. Just make a couple 
of simple connections, and you can 
start getting answers moments after you 
take Scanset XL out of the box. 

Call us at the toll-free number 
below, and we ll send you the whole 
story on speeding up your infor- 
mation access. 

One call is all it takes. 


1-(800) 228-2028 EXT. 61 
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Last Night, 39 Musicians Had a 
CompuServe conference, So Did 31 M.D.S, 
49 Sports Fans and 640 Apple polishers, 

And No One Had To Leave home. 


The Electronic Forum, 
Cheaper than Long Distance 
and Much More Rewarding. 

Every night on the CompuServe 
Information Service, professional 
and social groups discuss a wide 
range of subjects. From what’s new 
in medical technology to what’s 
nouvelle in continental cuisine. 

And every day more computer 
owners who share a common 
interest are discovering this exciting 
new way to exchange ideas and 
even transfer hard copy data. 


And besides electronic forums, 
they leave messages for each other 
on our national bulletin board, 

“talk” informally on our CB simulator, 
and communicate via CompuServe’s 
electronic mail. 

But best of all, in most cases, 
CompuServe subscribers get all of 
these state of the art communications 
options, plus a world of on-line 
information and entertainment for 
the cost of a local phone call plus 
connect time. 

To become part of this flexible 
communications network, all you 


need is a computer, a modem and 
CompuServe. CompuServe connects 
with almost any personal computer, 
terminal, or communicating word 
processor. 

To receive an illustrated 
guide to CompuServe and learn how 
you can subscribe, contact or call: 

CompuServe 

Consumer Information Service. P.0 Box 20212 
5000 Arlington Centre Blvd., Columbus. OH 43220 

800 - 848-8199 

In Ohio call 614-457-0802 


An H&R Block Company 
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SOFTWARE 

RENTAL LIBRARY 


You can now RENT the most popular software available for just 

20 - 25 %* of Manufacturers’ Retail Price 
• Eliminate the risk— rent first! 


• 100% of rental fee applies toward purchase 

• All purchases are 20% Off of Manufacturer’s 
Suggested List 


• Rentals are for 7-days (plus 3 days grace for return 
shipping) 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

There are now 2 different plans to choose from: 


Join the Game Group, $25.00 per year 
and rent as many games as you like for 
only 20-25% of Mfrs. Sugg. Retail Price* 


Minimum order, 3 game rentals 


Join the Business Group, $50.00 per 

year and rent as many business applica- 
tion programs as you like for only 
20-25% of Mfrs. Sugg. Retail Price* 


REMEMBER, THESE ARE NOT DEMOS, BUT ORIGINAL 
UNRESTRICTED SOFTWARE PROGRAMS 

(complete with manuals in ordinal manufacturers' packages) 

To Immediately Order, or for more information: 

UNITED COMPUTER CORR To " Free CALL 1J *° " 2 ‘ 7777 

Software Rental Library 
Culver City, California 


In California CALL 1-800 992-8888 

In L.A. County CALL 1-21 3 823-4400 
Canadian Orders Welcome 


* Plus postage and handling 
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Letters 


Please address your letters to CompuServe electronic mail, 
ID number 70003, 1372 or to: Editor, TODAY magazine, 5000 
Arlington Centre Blvd., PO Box 20212, Columbus, OH 43220. 
TODAY reserves the right to edit letters for length, content 
and clarity. 


Computer Camping 

I was interested in your article, "Computer Camping, 
Megatrend or Megafad?" (June 1983). There were many 
questions offered in this article that I would have been ask- 
ing if the article had been printed before summer actually 
had begun. Fortunately, I picked an excellent Computer 
Camp for my 10-year-old daughter all by myself. 

It is the Arizona Computer Camp in Mingus Springs. She 
spent a week of life enriching experiences there, and I felt 
the money was well spent. They spent 3 hours a day on the 
computers learning BASIC. The rest of the time was spent 
in "summer camp" activities. As I had never been able 
to attend a summer camp and my daughter had never 
evinced any interest in going away from home during the 
summer, I was nervous at the prospect. However, my 
daughter had a whole week of "firsts" and came away with 
a knowledge of life, how it can be and where she can go. 

My child shall return to this Computer Camp and I rec- 
ommend other parents send their children. My child could 
not have learned about the "business" end of a computer if 
she had not gone to this excellent camp. She also learned 
about her environment and her world. She got the best 
kind of education — experience! 

Beth Rice 
Mesa, Ariz. 


Data Communications Response 

It pleased me to no end to see Mr. Johnson's intelligent 
answer to my letter appear in the July issue of TODAY. Mr. 
Johnson brings up several points that I confess I glossed 
over or didn't cover at all, and I would like to take the oppor- 
tunity to answer them. 

In general, Mr. Johnson missed my point. The telephone 
network does not have the resources to support more than a 
privileged few data communications users. It was de- 
signed for voice communications, Recently, AT&T engi- 
neers modeled what would happen with increasing use of 
videotex; with more than a 3.5 percent market share the en- 
tire telephone network would crash. 

To answer Mr. Johnson's points: 

1 . The telephone network may be worldwide, but it does- 
n't follow that, therefore, data communications are. 

Within the USA and Canada, long distance data com- 
munication is possible, but not reliable enough. For this 
reason (and the cost of long distance) most timesharing 
service bureaus have found it in their interest to have their 
systems on some network, whether their own or some other 
service bureau's (e.g. TYMNET). Some, such as Compu- 
Serve, do both. 








Electronic Bounce Back 

Electronic Bounce Back is TODAY magazine's an- 
swer to the traditional reader service card. When you 
want more information about an advertisement in 
TODAY, simply use your CompuServe ID and access 

Electronic Bounce Back. 
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Instructions/Tips 

Step 1 

enter the Electronic Bounce Back program, choose 
11, User Information, or GO EBB. 
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iter the introductory information, you will be 

' ’ for your name and mailing address. 
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A menu of 
available 
issues will 
then be 
displayed. 
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of following 


1 PRINT PRODUCT DESCRIPTION 

2 REQUEST MORE INFORMATION 

3 RETURN TO LIST OF ADS 

4 SELECT ANOTHER MONTH 

5 EXIT ELECTRONIC BOUNCE BACK 
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Electronic Bounce Back puts you into 
direct contact with our advertisers. 


When you respond to an ad in 
TODAY Magazine, you're "talking" di- 
rectly to the advertiser. This means an 
end to the weeks of delay it takes for 
an ordinary reader service card to 
reach an advertiser (not to mention the 
additional time lapse for an advertiser 
to answer your inquiry once it is re- 
ceived). 

EBB not only lets you respond to an 
ad with the usual name and address 
information, but it also allows you to 
ask for specific information, leave ad- 
ditional comments or in some cases 
even order a product. The advertiser 
in turn can reply, if so desired, through 


our electronic mail system, Email™. 

TODAY is the first magazine to de- 
velop an "electronic" reader service 
and take advantage of the 2-way com- 
munications capabilities available 
through the use of videotex technol- 
ogy. 

Electronic Bounce Back is easy to 
use. Just GO-EBB and follow the 
prompts. EBB will allow you to review 
an index of advertisers or go directly 
to the ordering section. Users of EBB 
will be able to request information 
from present advertisers in each issue 
of TODAY as well as from advertisers 
in past issues. 


So GO-EBB and give it a try. We've 
cut out the middle man so Compu- 
Serve customers and advertisers can 
communicate directly with each other. 
This means a faster response to your 
inquiries and an added convenience 
for TODAY readers. 


TODAY 
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5000 Arlington Centre Blvd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43220 
(614)457-8600 







Now... Diskettes you can 
swear by, not swear at. 

Lucky for you, the diskette buyer, there are many diskette 
brands to choose from. Some brands are good, some not 
as good, and some you wouldn’t think of trusting with even 
one byte of your valuable data. Sadly, some manufacturers 
have put their profit motive ahead of creating quality 
products. This has resulted in an abundance of low quality 
but rather expensive diskettes in the marketplace. 

A NEW COMPANY WAS NEEDED AND STARTED 

Fortunately, other people in the diskette industry recog- 
nized that making ultra-high quality diskettes required the 
best and newest manufacturing equipment as well as the 
best people to operate this equipment. Since most manu- 
facturers seemed satisfied to give you only the everyday 
quality now available, an assemblage of quality con- 
scious individuals decided to start a new company to give 
you a new and better diskette. They called this product the 
Ultra diskette, and you’re going to love them. Now you 
have a product you can swear by, not swear at. 

HOWTHEY MADE THE BEST DISKETTES EVEN BETTER 

The management of Ultra Magnetics then hired all the top 
brains in the diskette industry to make the Ultra product. 
Then these top bananas (sometimes called floppy freaks) 
created a new standard of diskette quality and reliability. 
To learn the “manufacturing secrets” of the top diskette 
makers, they’ve also hired the remaining“magnetic media 
moguls” from competitors such as Verbatim, Memorex, 
Dysan and many more. Then all these top-dollar engineers, 
physicists, research scientists and production experts (if 
they’ve missed you, send in your resume to Ultra) were 
given one directive.. .to pool all their manufacturing know- 
how and create a new, better diskette. 

HOW ULTRA DISKETTES ARE MANUFACTURED 

The Ultra Magnetics crew then assembled the newest, totally 
quality monitored, automated production line in the industry. 
We know that some of Ultra’s competitors are still making 
magnetic media on equipment that is old enough to vote. 
Since all manufacturing equipment at Ultra is new, it’s easy 
for Ultra to consistently make better diskettes. You can 
always be assured of ultra-tight tolerances and superb 
dependability when you use Ultra. If all this manufacturing 
mumbo-jumbo doesn’t impress you, we’re sure that at least 
one of these other benefits from using Ultra diskettes will: 

1 . TOTAL SURFACE TESTING - For maximum reliability, and to lessen the likelihood of 
disk errors, all diskettes must be totally surface tested. At Ultra, each diskette is 100% 
surface tested. Ultra is so picky in their testing, they even test the tracks that are in 
between the regular tracks. 

2. COMPLETE LINE OF PRODUCTS - For a diskette to be useful to you and your 
computer, it must be compatable physically. Ultra Magnetics has an entire line of 5V4-inch 
and 8-inch diskettes. 

3. SPECIALLY LUBRICATED DISK - Ultra uses a special oxide lubricant which is added 
to the base media in the production of their diskettes. This gives you a better disk drive 
head to media contact and longer head and disk life. 

4. HIGH TEMPERATURE/LOW-MARRING JACKET - A unique high temperature and 
low-marring vinyl jacket allows use of their product where other diskettes won’t work. This 
special jacket is more rigid than other diskettes and helps eliminate dust on the jacket. 

5. REINFORCED HUB RINGS - Standard on all Ultra mini-disks, to strengthen the center 
hub hole. This increases the life of the disk to save you money and increase overall 
diskette reliability. 

6. DISK DURABILITY- Ultra diskswill beat all industry standards for reliability at well over 
millions and millions of revolutions. They are compatible with all industry specifications as 
established by ANSI, ECMA, ISO and JIS. 

7. CUSTOMER ORIENTED PACKAGING - All Ultra disks are packaged 10 disks to a 
carton and 1 0 cartons to a case. The economy bulk pack is packaged 1 00 disks to a case 
without envelopes or labels. 

8. LIFETIME WARRANTY- If all else fails, remember, all disks made by Ultra Magnetics, 
^except bulk pack) have a lifetime warranty. If your Ultra disks fail to meet factory 
specifications, Ultra Magnetics will replace them under the terms of their warranty. 

9. SUPERB VALUE- With Ultra’s automated production line, high-quality, error-free disks 
are yours without high cost. 



SAVE ON ULTRA DISKETTES 

Product Description 

8" SSSD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 
8" SSDD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 
8'' DSDD Soft Sector (Unformatted) 

8'' DSDD Soft Sector (1024 B/S, 8 Sectors) 

5V4" SSSD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

5V 4 ” SSSD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" SSSD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V 4 " SSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

5V4" SSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" SSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" DSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

5V4" DSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V4" DSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

5V 4 ” SSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 

SVa" DSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 


Part# 

CE quant. 
100 price 
per disc ($) 

81726 

1.99 

81701 

2.49 

82701 

3.19 

82708 

3.19 

50001 

1.79 

00153 

1.39 

50010 

1.79 

50016 

1.79 

51401 

1.89 

00096 

1.49 

51410 

1.89 

51416 

1.89 

52401 

2.79 

00140 

2.39 

52410 

2.79 

52416 

2.79 

51801 

2.49 

52801 

3.49 


SSSD = Single Sided Single Density; SSDD = Single Sided Double Density; 
DSDD = Double Sided Double Density; SSQD = Single Sided Quad Density; 
DSQD = Double Sided Quad Density; TPI = Tracks per inch. 

For less than 100 diskettes, add 10% to our quantity 100 price. 

For additional compatibility info call Ultra Magnetics at 408-728-7777. 

The Small Print 

To get the fastest delivery from CE of your Ultra computer products, send or phone your 
orderdirectly toourComputer Products Division. Be sure to calculate your price usingthe 
CE prices in this ad. Michigan residents please add 4% sales tax or supply your tax I.D. 
number. Written purchase orders are accepted from approved government agencies and 
most well rated firms at a 30% surcharge for net 30 billing. All sales are subject to 
availability, acceptance and verification. All sales are final. Prices, terms and speci- 
fications are subject to change without notice. All prices are in U.S. dollars. Out of stock 
items will be placed on back order automatically unless CE is instructed differently. Min- 
imum prepaid order $50.00. Minimum purchase order $200.00. International orders are 
invited with a $20.00 surcharge for special handling in addition to shipping charges. All 
shipments are F.O.B. Ann Arbor, Michigan. No COD’S please. Non-certified and foreign 
checks require bank clearance. 

For shipping charges add $8.00 per case or partial-case 
of 1 00 8-inch discs or $6.00 per case or partial-case of 1 00 
5V4-inch mini-discs for U.P.S.groundshippingand handling in 
the continental United States. 

Mail orders to: Communications Electronics, Box 1002, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. If you have a Master Card 
or Visa card, you may call and place a credit card order. Order 
toll-free in the U.S. Dial 800-521-4414. In Canada, order toll- 
free by calling 800-265-4828. If you are outside the U.S. or in 
Michigan, dial 313-994-4444. Telex 810-223-2422. Order 
your Ultra diskettes from Communications Electronics today. 
Copyright ®1983 Communications Electronics™ Ad #050583 





OrderToll-Free! ULTRA. 

800-521-4414 ^^ncs 

In Michigan 313-994-4444 dlSketteS 



COMMUNICATIONS 

ELECTRONICS” 


Computer Produets Division 

854 Phoenix □ Box 1 002 □ Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. 

Call TOLL-FREE (800) 521 -441 4 or outside U.S.A. (31 3) 994-4444 







Letters 


THIS COMMAND PUTS YOU IN CONTACT 
WITH AMERICA S FINANCIAL 
PLANNING PROFESSIONALS 

IDS, one of America's largest financial service firms is now 
on-line to benefit CompuServe™ subscribers. Since 1894, IDS 
has been helping people manage money. 

If you are a CompuServe subscriber, you now have access to 
financial planning help from IDS. We have information 
concerning essential money management ideas, including: the 
family budget, mutual funds, employee benefits and 
understanding insurance. 



By entering GO IDS-5 you may 
also request our free 
24 -page booklet: "Financial 
Planning— How it works for 
you”. This booklet demon- 
strates by case study, several 
examples of people in different 
situations planning their 
financial future. We think you’ll 
find it helpful. 


IDS 





IDEAS 

TO HELP YOU 
MANAGE MONEY 


2. There is nothing intrinsic about 
cable that makes it one way; the limit- 
ing factor is not the cable itself but the 
equipment on the vendor's and the 
customer's end. Cable is an ether 
much as the airwaves are. 

3. Like cable, the telephone network 
requires frequent repeaters that must 
be powered. The difference is that the 
telephone network (in the USA and 
Canada, mind you!) has substantial 
backup capability for extremely relia- 
ble voice communications. Once ca- 
ble is used for more than transmitting 
The Love Boat, one can expect the 
same factors that lead to reliable tele- 
phone communications to recur. 

4. Neither channel space nor capac- 
ity has to be sacrificed to put data on 
cable. The broadcast frequencies are 
a small part of the overall spectrum. 

Mark Crispin 
Senior Software Engineer 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 


Clean Slate 

I have just finished reading the re- 
view of the Clean Slate Word Proc- 
essing system by Stewart Schneider 
and Charles Bowen. As a beta tester 
and two-year user of the program, I 
would like to expand upon the review 
that appeared in the August issue. I 
don't think the review did justice to 
Clean Slate nor its author, Henry 
Milton. 

Clean Slate is designed to run on 
TRS-80 Model I and III using TRSDOS, 
LDOS, NEWDOS80 or DOSPLUS 3.4. It 
can be tailored by the user for almost 
any printer and has the ability as a ter- 
minal package to talk with 
mainframes. This letter is being com- 
posed and transmitted with Clean 
Slate. 

I would like to clear up a few com- 
ments made by the reviewers: 

• Clean Slate provides three methods 
of insertion, including one character 
at a time; splitting a line and opening 
between two lines. 

•One of the major advantages I have 
found is that the program is page ori- 
ented, not memory oriented. I can see 


exactly what will be on the page and 
where it will be. Scrolling from side-to- 
side is easily done by setting tab loca- 
tion. 

•Implementation of all the features 
and customization to a printer can 
take some time to accomplish. But if 
the user does not want to customize 
Clean Slate , the default parameters 
provide quick configuration of the pro- 
gram. 

•Schneider and Bowen point out "the 
lack of generally accepted features," 
but fail to mention such features as the 
glossary function and the two- 
dimensional block move — potentially 


two of the most powerful command 
systems of the program. The glossary 
function allows the user to name, de- 
fine and replay any series of 
keystrokes at a later time. The two- 
dimensional block moves allow pro- 
duction of dual column articles and ex- 
act movement of tables, charts, etc. 

Clean Slate may take a little time to 
learn, but the flexibility and finished 
products available make it well worth 
the investment. 

James A. Huggans 
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Among the profiles in this month's cover feature is communications professor 
Gerald Phillips who summed up quite well the way a man-computer relation- 
ship should be: "I'm Simon Legree and that computer is an abject, groveling 
slave." Those of us who have welcomed computers into our lives might do well 
to tape Mr. Phillips' adage to our monitors. 

Of all segments of the Fourth Estate, computer publications have been espe- 
cially guilty of worshiping these sand, metal and plastic gods to the near com- 
plete exclusion of the human element. Stuart Luman Seaton's chilling call in the 
1950s to ". . .eliminate humans in the data processing chain" still haunts us (see 
"Information Sickness: A disease of the New Technology?" on page 25). 

We seem to be stuck in a "people talking about things" plane: How many more 
articles about the incredible shrinking silicon chip must we endure? Does the 
world need another "computer buzz words" dictionary? In the whole scheme of 
things, "people talking about things" is really only a small cut above "people 
talking about people," (i.e. the supermarket scandal sheets). A higher goal is 
"people talking about ideas," and it's through this dimension we'll master the 
problems and potential pitfalls of the Information Age. 

It appears that we're beginning to break away from the "physical mode" and 
talk about the computer as it fits into society. Interestingly (although not surpris- 
ingly) enough, this trend is emerging from futurist/science fiction and psycholo- 
gy publications rather than computer periodicals and books. 

At TODAY, we're making an effort to address the social issues with cover fea- 
tures such as "Profiling the Computerist" (page 14) and the "Information Sick- 
ness" piece mentioned above. We even like to introduce an occasional dose of 
the most human element of all — humor (see The Hacker: A Humorous View, 
page 23). At the end of the magazine each month, starting with this issue, 
contributing editor Charles Bowen will wax philosophical in a new feature "On 
Line." We're sure you'll enjoy it and other features intended to complement the 
balance of industry and business features, reviews and product announce- 
ments. 

Perhaps the brightest sign that humanity is on the comeback in this whole 
business of computers is from the computer industry itself. MicroTie Systems 
Corporation — the people who wrote flight software for the Harrier jump jet — 
have come out with a new "software" product called the "Byte Bat." They call it 
the first "non-serious" peripheral for the serious computer user. The "Byte Bat" is 
a 1 7-inch foam rubber baseball bat that can be used to thrash an uncooperative 
computer or terminal without the serious side-effects of the wooden variety. Spe- 
cially designed to serve as a frustration shunt, the Byte Bat has numerous 
B. A.U.D. rates (Basic Aggressive Units of Dissatisfaction) and is hailed as the first 
universally compatible foamware. 

Bravo! 



Douglas G. Branstetter 

Editor 
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$1 .29 each! 



Now get Wabash Quality at a CE Price 

For over 1 7 years, Wabash has been making high quality 
and dependable computer products. Wabash diskettes 
are made to provide error-free performance on your com- 
puter system because every diskette has been totally and 
hypercritically tested. Since you can now buy Wabash 
computer products directly from CE, the world’s largest 
distributor of magnetic media, you can now get maximum 
savings on every order. You can even order toll-free. 

New Wabash Six Year Warranty 

The quality of Wabash diskettes is stressed throughout 
the entire manufacturing process. After coating, all Wabash 
diskettes go through a unique burnishing process that 
gives each diskette a mirror-smooth appearance. Wabash 
then carefully applies a lubricant that is specially form- 
ulated to increase diskette life. Then, to keep out foreign 
particles, a unique heat seal bonds the jacket and liner 
together to help prevent contamination. After 1 00% hyper- 
critical testing and certification, Wabash then packages 
each diskette, (except bulk pack) in a super strong and 
tear resistant Tyvek® evelope. The f inal Wabash product is 
then shrink-wrapped to insure cleanliness and reduce 
contamination during shipment. Wabash diskettes are so 
very reliable that Wabash now offers a six year warranty in 
case of defects in materials or workmanship on all diskettes 
purchased directly from Communications Electronics. 

New.. .Wabash Diskette Duplication Services 

Communications Electronics has teamed up with Wabash to 
provide a single-source solution for the diskette duplication 
requirements of software developers, OEM’s and distributors. 
All service is in-house, to give you fast, dependable service. In 
most cases, delivery can be completed in five days. Whether 
you require 100, 1,000, or 10,000 copies per week, call CE 
first for a no obligation price quote. For additional information, 
please write us on your letterhead with your requirements. 



SAVE ON WABASH DISKETTES 

Product Description 

Part # 

CE quant. 
100 price 
per disk ($) 

8" SSSD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

Fill 

1.89 

8" SSSD Shugart Compatible, 32 Hard Sector 

F31 A 

1.89 

8" SSDD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

FI 31 

2.39 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (Unformatted) 

FI 4 A 

2.99 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (256 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

FI 44 

2.99 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (51 2 B/S, 15 Sectors) 

FI 45 

2.99 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (1024 B/S, 8 Sectors) 

FI 47 

2.99 

5V4" 

SSSD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

Mil A 

1.49 

5'A" 

Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

M11AB 

1.29 

5Va" 

SSSD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M41 A 

1.49 

5Va" 

SSSD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M51 A 

1.49 

5Va" 

SSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

M13A 

1.79 

5Va" 

Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

M13AB 

1.59 

5Va” 

SSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M43A 

1.79 

5Va" 

SSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M53A 

1.79 

5Va" 

DSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

M14A 

2.69 

5Va" 

Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

M14AB 

2.49 

5Va" 

DSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M44A 

2.69 

5Va" 

DSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M54A 

2.69 

5Va" 

SSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 

M15A 

2.59 

5Va " 

DSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 

M16A 

3.69 

5Va" 

Tyvek Diskette Envelopes - Price per 1 00 Pack 

TE5 

12.00 


SSSD = Single Sided Single Density; SSDD = Single Sided Double Density; 
DSDD = Double Sided Double Density; SSQD = Single Sided Quad Density; 
DSQD = Double Sided Quad Density; TPI = Tracks per inch. 


Quantity Discounts Available 

Wabash diskettes are packed 1 0 
disks to a carton and 1 0 cartons 
to a case. The economy bulk 
pack is packaged 1 00 disks to a 
case without envelopes or labels. 

Please order only in increments 
of 100 units for quantity 100 
pricing. With the exception of 
bulk pack we are also willing to 
accommodate your smaller or- 
ders. Quantities less than 100 
units are available in increments 
of 10 units at a 20% surcharge 
above our 100 unit price. Quan- 
tity discounts are also available. 

Order 500 or more disks at the same time and deduct 1 %; 1 ,000 or 
more saves you 2%; 2,000 or more saves 3%; 5,000 or more saves 
4%; 1 0,000 or more saves 5%; 25,000 or more saves 6%; 50,000 
or more saves 7%, 1 00,000 or more saves 8%, 500,000 or more 
saves 9% and 1 ,000,000 or more disks earns you a 1 0% discount 
off our super low quantity 1 00 price. Almost all Wabash diskettes 
are immediately available from CE. Our efficient warehouse 
facilities are equipped to help us get you the quality product you 
need, when you need it. If you need further assistance to find the 
flexible disk that’s right for you, call the Wabash compatibility 
hotline. Dial toll-free 800-323-9868 and askfor your compatibility 
representative. In Illinois or outside the U.S. dial 312-593-6363 
between 9 AM to 4 PM Central time. 

Buy Wabash Diskettes with Confidence 

To get the fastest delivery from CE of your Wabash computer 
products, we recommend you phone your order directly to our 
Computer Products Division and charge it to your credit card. Be 
sure to calculate your price using the CE prices in this ad. Written 
purchase orders are accepted from approved government agen- 
cies and most well rated firms at a 30% surcharge for net 30 
billing. For maximum savings, your order should be prepaid. All 
sales are subject to availability, acceptance and verification. All 
sales are final. All prices are in U.S. dollars. Prices, terms and 
specifications are subject to change without notice. Out of stock 
items will be be placed on backorder automatically unless CE is 
instructed differently. Minimum prepaid order is $50.00. Mini- 
mum purchase order$200. 00. All shipments are F.O.B. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan U.S.A. No COD’s please. Non-certified and foreign 
checks require bank clearance. 

For shipping charges add $8.00 per case or partial 
case of 100 8-inch flexible disks or $6.00 per case or 
partial case of 100 5V4-inch mini-diskettes for U.P.S. 
ground shipping and handling in the continental U.S.A. 

Mail orders to: Communications Electronics, Box 1 002, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. If you have a Visa 
or Master Card, you may call and place a credit card order. 
Order toll-free in the U.S. Dial 800-521-4414. In Canada, 
order toll-free by calling 800-265-4828. If you are outside 
the U.S. or in Michigan dial 31 3-994-4444. Telex anytime 
81 0-223-2422. Order your Wabash diskettes today. 

Copyright ®1 983 Communications Electronics™ Ad #U12483 




OrderToll-Free! wabash 

800-521-4414 error-free 

In Michigan 313-994-4444 diskettes 



COMMUNICATIONS 

ELECTRONICS" 


Computer Products Division 

818 Phoenix □ Box 1002 □ Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. 

Order TOLL-FREE 800-521 -441 4 or outside U.S.A. 31 3-994-4444 








VIDEO DISPLAY 
RADIATION AND 

PREGNANCY 


Can videc display radiation be 
harmful to pregnant women? 

Suspicion about displays has been 
expressed since 1980 when several 
small groups of co-workers who oper- 
ated or worked near terminals during 
pregnancy reportedly experienced a 
high rate of miscarriages, malformed 
babies, or both. These 'clusters" of ill- 
fated pregnancies led to speculation 
that terminal display screens emit ra- 
diation that threatens unborn babies. 
Is there any scientific data backing up 
this thought? 



|U|IX DPT T 
* Is A DCjIjJu 

IN 1984 A.D. 

According to the Yankee Group, a 
leading Boston-based market re- 
search and consulting firm, life after 
the divestiture of Mother Bell will be 
the best of times, the worst of times. In 
the year 1 A.D. (After Divestiture), both 
short-term and long-term strategies 
will be needed to cope with the post- 
divestiture fall-out. 

The Yankee Group believes that, 
within three years, the deployable 
corporate networks — essentially min- 


"Clusters of miscarriage and birth 
defects (and other health problems, 
such as cancers) can and do occur 
purely by chance," says Dr. Arthur J. 
Salisbury, vice president for medical 
services for the March of Dimes. 
"There are so many women of child- 
bearing age who work at or near VDTs 
(video display terminals) that some co- 
incidental VDT-linked clusters of prob- 
lem pregnancies are to be expected." 

According to Dr. Salisbury, a cluster 
of birth defects is more likely to reflect a 
specific cause if the birth defects are 
alike, but this has not been true of re- 
ported display-linked cases. Equally 
important, the alleged display-linked 
birth defects have not resembled the 
kinds of fetal damage that any type of 
radiation is known to cause. 

Dr. Salisbury notes that display ra- 
diation levels have been studied and 
tested extensively by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration's Bureau of 
Radiological Health, the Occupation- 
al Safety and Health Administration, 
the National Institute of Occupational 
Safety and Health, and the Canadian 
Radiation Protection Bureau. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Salisbury, all report that 
there is no radiation hazard to any as- 
pect of human health. 

"There is general agreement that 
prolonged operation of VDTs can 
cause eyestrain and neck, shoulder or 
back pain, but these discomforts have 
no known effect on the outcome of 
pregnancy," says Dr. Salisbury. 

— John Edwards 


iature telephone companies — will 
reach out to clients and suppliers, dy- 
namically reconfigure to meet growth 
or recession, and quickly integrate 
new facilities and acquired business- 
es. 

Several different strategies for mar- 
ket segments in the communications 
industry — expansion strategies for 
the ex-BOCs, migration strategies for 
An/American Bell, competitor strate- 
gies, as well as user strategies — were 
presented at a Yankee Group semi- 
nar, "Communications Strategy in the 
Year 1 A.D.," held in New York and 
Palo Alto, Calif., last month. 
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Richard Weening, chief executive 
officer of AgriData Resources, called 
for publishers and owners of informa- 
tion content to think marketing "in the 
old-fashioned way" when considering 
how and by what means to electroni- 
ally disseminate their data. 

"It's really no different from market- 
ing print products . . . target the natu- 
ral market and choose the distribution 
system which can sell that market," 
Weening told attendees of Videotex '83 
at the New York Hilton in a session en- 
titled, "The Business Markets: Path- 
ways to Early Profits." 

"Too little attention has been paid to 
customers, markets, and profits of in- 
formation content," Weening said. 
This is mainly because development 
has been driven by computer profes- 
sionals rather than publishers and 
professional communicators, he add- 
ed. 

Weening, whose company operates 
AgriStar, a specialized database ven- 
dor targeted to farmers, ranchers, and 
agribusiness, suggested that data- 
base owners first put their information 
content to the "electronic test": 

1. Does the customer need it for 
money-related reasons? 

2. Is the information hard to get, 
or is it very expensive or time- 
consuming to acquire by the me- 
dia in which it now exists? 

3. Does the information change fre- 
quently? 

There can be profits in videotex, 
Weening said, "for those publishers 
who take control of the technology and 
make it their servant for the marketing 
and delivery of information uniquely 
suited to electronic delivery." 

AgriData Resources, a subsidiary of 
Raintree Publishers of Milwaukee, 
Wise., started commercial operation 
of AgriStar in November of last year. 
AgriStar's information providers in- 
clude a number of local, regional, and 
national databases, such as Com- 
modity News Service, The Des Moines 
Register , Wisconsin State Department 
of Agriculture, and, starting in Sep- 
tember, the Associated Press Viewda- 
ta Wire Service, 
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Unpredictable Steve Wozniak, the 
whiz kid who made millions by co- 
founding Apple Computer and lost 
millions running rock concerts in Cali- 
fornia, faces a potential $25-million fi- 
nancial bath from his four-day 1 983 US 
Festival, but that won't stop him from 
running another one next summer. 

Wozniak is optimistic about staging 



a third festival but has soured on the 
event's "us" philosophy. Unuson, the 
firm created by Wozniak to stage the 


event, lost $10 million from the 1983 
festival. A $ 10-million lawsuit has 
been filed in San Bernardino Superior 
Court by Entertainment Travel Service 
Inc. , which was hired to manage the 
Memorial Day festival's needs. The 
firm says it didn't get the business 
promised. Unuson is also being sued 
for $5 million by food vendors who 
claim they didn't reap the profits prom- 
ised them. 

Wozniak has departed Unuson for 
the time being. "You can say I split 
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DOWN UNDER 

Intelmatique, the international 
marketing arm for the French tele- 
communications administration, has 
announced completion of a major 
industrial agreement between 
Honey well/Australia and Steria, a 
leading French software house. 

The agreement permits Honeywell/ 
Australia to distribute the Videopac 
range of Steria-developed Teletel 
videotex software throughout Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, and the islands 
of Fiji and Papua, New Guinea. 


over ideas and philosophy, but I still 
am in Unuson," he says. Tm not run- 
ning a festival now, so I've moved out 
of there into my Apple office in Cuper- 
tino, Calif. When I start to run the third 
festival, then 111 be back full time at 
Unuson. I never left Apple; I am still 
part-owner, but I've been busy 
lecturing and serving as a consultant. 
Now I want to get back to the engineer- 
ing work of computers." 


John Edwards 



Honeywell/ Australia plans to open 
a Teletel videotex center in its Sydney 
headquarters, with Steria Videopac 
software running on a Honeywell DPS 
6 minicomputer. Intelmatique will ini- 
tially supply editing terminals to per- 
mit Honeywell/Australia to create its 
own pages, a number of user termi- 
nals to insure a wide distribution to re- 
mote access locations in other Austra- 
lian cities. 

Steria's Teletel videotex software, 
known as Videopac, is already widely 
used in the French Telematique pro- 
gram and in videotex systems in Bra- 
zil, Kuwait, Italy, and the United 
States. 
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COIN-OP 

COMPUTING 

Photocopying machines have been 
in libraries for years, but what about 
computers? Well, if the Micro Time- 
sharing Co. of Salinas, Calif. , has its 
way, computers will soon become as 
common a library fixture as books and 
overdue fines. 

According to the company's 19- 
year-old owner, Kim Cohan, there's a 
big demand for such a service. So far, 
Cohan has installed 1 1 coin-operated 
computers in California libraries and 
finds himself hard-pressed to keep up 
with incoming orders. Micro 
Timesharing charges users one dollar 
for 20 minutes of computer use. 

Cohan says his computers attract 
wide variety of users. School children 
use the computers to do homework 
and play video games. During eve- 
nings and weekends, adults use the 


machines to balance their checkbooks 
and prepare home budgets. For peo- 
ple still learning the digital ropes, 
each terminal is accompanied by an 
easy-to-understand manual and an 
800 telephone number that's staffed by 
computer problem-solvers. 


Cohan got his start in the field two 
years ago while a college student in 
Malvern, Ark. Emptying his $600 sav- 
ings account, he installed a Radio 
Shack TRS-80 Model III in a local li- 
brary. While the machine made only 
$52 the first month, use soon picked 
up, and Cohan dropped out of college 
and headed home to California. Once 
there, he persuaded a Carlsbad li- 
brary to install an Apple-compatible 
computer in return for five percent of 
the coin-box gross. Competing com- 
panies, however, soon offered sweeter 
deals, and the library's cut is now up to 
about 20 percent. 

Still, the prospect of heated competi- 
tion doesn't daunt Cohan. He has big 
plans for the future. Cohan sees coin- 
operated computers popping up in 
just about any location that attracts 
large numbers of people — hotels, 
shopping centers and airports. He 
also sees Micro Timesharing serving a 
large segment of that market. 
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ENGINEERS: 
SHORTAGE OR 
SHORTCHANGED? 

Will the future hold enough engi- 
neers to design, build and run tomor- 
row's computers? If the claims of the 
American Electronics Association 
prove to be true, the answer is "no." 

Over the next five years, according 
to a recent AEA survey, American 
companies will need 113,500 more 
electrical engineers and computer sci- 
entists than colleges will produce. 
Only 84,000 new engineers will 
emerge from American universities, 
fully 57 percent short of the anticipated 
1988 demand for over 197,000 new 
electronics and computer experts. 

This shortfall is the ironic result of 
current demand. Engineering sala- 
ries in industry average $10,000 more 
than engineering schools' teaching 
salaries. Competition for high-tech 
specialists is so high that colleges sim- 
ply cannot offer inducements large 
enough to coax today's specialists to 
teach tomorrow's engineers. 

The AEA, a trade association for 
high-technology companies, bases 
their analysis on a survey of projected 


CHIPPING INTO 
VIDEOTEX 


Three companies have announced 
programs and chips that can turn 
microcomputers and even color televi- 
sion sets into videotex terminals. 

The new products cost as little as 
$100, a fraction of the price of a new 
dedicated videotex terminal an- 
nounced for home use by American 
Bell. All three meet the new North 
American Present Level Protocol Stan- 
dard (NAPLPS) planned by Knight- 
Ridder and Times-Mirror companies 
for their videotex services. 

Among the new products: 

♦Avcor of Toronto announced a $99.95 
program that allows the Commodore 
64 to receive 16-color alpha-geometric 
graphics. Avcor President Robert 
Baum said the company can make im- 
mediate delivery of the programs in 


employment requirements in the elec- 
tronics industry. "We had 815 respon- 
dents," says AEA spokeswoman Pat 
Hill Hubbard. "From that, and certain 
assumptions, we extrapolated the re- 
sults. That 197,000 number represents 
all new jobs, not total jobs." In an effort 
to avoid the shortfall, the AEA estab- 
lished a $2. 4-million fund to supply 
more teachers and administrators to 
various educational institutions. 



But not everyone agrees with the 
association's estimates. The future 
shortage of engineers is the source of 
considerable controversy within the 


bulk and plans similar products for the 
TRS-80, Apple lie, IBM PC and Digital 
Equipment Corp.'s Rainbow before 
January, 

•Wolfdata of Chelmsford, Mass., has 
demonstrated a chip set that turns the 
IBM PC into a full NAPLPS terminal. At 
the Videotex '83 conference in New 
York last June, IBM used the same 
technology, priced at $300, to turn PCs 
into terminals for its videotex demon- 
stration. 

•Norpak Ltd. of Kanata, Ontario, an- 
nounced a chip that can convert a col- 
or television into a NAPLPS terminal. 
The chip also can be used in a micro- 
computer. A full kit, including key- 
board, will cost about $500. 

While not making a formal an- 
nouncement, Digital used one of its 
professional level microcomputers as 
a videotex terminal in its booth at 
Videotex '83. Digital spokesman Philip 
Neray said the computer used a proto- 
type of a product the company may 


engineering community. At the 
storm's center is Irwin Feerst, founder 
of the Committee of Concerned Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

"AEA represents their corporate cli- 
ents," Feerst says. "Those clients have 
a vested interest in keeping salaries — 
and their costs — down." Feerst claims 
that the market for engineers is al- 
ready flooded. "Salaries in constant 
dollars have been going down since 
1969. If that's the sign of a shortage, 
then there's no such thing as the law of 
supply and demand." 

Feerst also disputes the validity of 
the AEA survey methods. "They asked 
companies for projected employment 
needs," he says. "Well, those compa- 
nies all answered based on the as- 
sumption that they'd get all the proj- 
ects they're currently bidding for. A lot 
of those companies are bidding for the 
same projects!" 

"I don't think Mr, Feerst's claims 
warrant a reply," Ms. Hubbard says. 
"He seems to think that there's no 
shortage unless engineers are 
averaging $50,000 salaries their first 
day on the job. We're not talking about 
a phony shortage of engineers. We're 
talking about real needs and real 
jobs." 

— Alex Krislov 


announce later this year. 

Baum believes his company's soft- 
ware "cracks the egg in the videotex 
industry's chicken-and-egg problem." 

Industry observers have warned 
that companies seeking to create 
NAPLPS services may not be able to 
attract the advertising support they 
will need without a large audience. At 
the same time, they doubt that poten- 
tial subscribers will be willing to buy 
an expensive terminal such as the 
$900 American Bell machine that was 
introduced at the New York videotex 
conference. 

"Our programs will allow thou- 
sands of people who already own 
microcomputers to get NAPLPS at a 
small cost," Baum said. 

"Surveys show that in the first year 
after the average person buys a mi- 
crocomputer, he spends $600 for soft- 
ware," he said. "We're after some of 
that budget; we aren't selling new 
hardware. This will give the industry 
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an audience numbering in the thou- 
sands instantly." 

Although the Avcor programs are 
the least expensive of the three alter- 
natives, they also are more limited. 
The Wolfdata and Norpak chip sets al- 
low full reception and display of the 
videotex signals, but the Avcor pro- 
grams are limited by the hardware in 
which they are used. 

Avcor decided to work with the ba- 
sic microcomputer as it comes off the 
store shelf, with no special hardware 
modifications. The IBM PC, for in- 
stance, can either display sharp focus 
graphics in four colors or fuzzier 
graphics in 16 colors without upgrad- 
ing, and Avcor's program will not 
change that. The Wolfdata chip, on 
the other hand, allows the PC to main- 
tain high resolution with the full 16 col- 


ors per screen called for in NAPLPS. 




G. Berton Latamore 
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Heathkit] 


For your free 96-page Heathkit catalog 
simply type GO H°TH at any ! prompt. 


A rewarding, satisfying experience is in store for you and 
your family when you explore the world of Heathkit. The 
latest in high technology, state-of-the-art electronics in 
easy-to-build kits. And it’s all at your fingertips through 
the Heathkit Online Catalog on CompuServe. 


With a few simple tools, and our world renowned assembly 
manuals you can build something as simple as a lamp 
dimmer for your living room. Or a project on the leading 
edge of high technology <t,ike the H-100 computer with dual 
8 and 16 bit microprocessors. You might even want to get 
your hands on Heath’s world-famous HER0 1, the first 
affordable personal robot. Whatever you choose, you’ll 
discover like millions of satisfied customers, the pride 
and satisfaction that goe§ with saying “I built it myself!” 


The Heathkit Online 
Catalog brings American 
high-tech home. 
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en a computer becomes part 
f a relationship with a hu- 
man/' says Pennsylvania 
State University communications pro- 
fessor Gerald M. Phillips, "it doesn't 
become more human. Instead, the hu- 
man becomes more computer, be- 
cause a computer cannot decide how 
to adapt." 

Back when computer hobbyists 
were building machines from kits, en- 
gineers were about the only people 
brave enough to form relationships 
with the then mysterious hunks of 
hardware. But when the market for 
home computers was recognized, 
user-friendly machines were devel- 
oped. And because adapting became 
easier, a varied group of humans de- 
cided to start relationships with micros 
of all makes and models. 

Some computerists were monoga- 
mous, early on swearing by their Ap- 
ples or their TRS-80s, their Vectors or 
their IBMs. Like faithful spouses, their 
eyes might occasionally have flicked 
lustily over a well-turned keyboard or 
an attractive piece of software, but 
their loyalties remained 
steadfast. Others were 
promiscuous, 



chines on regular Saturday morning 

quick purchase and a flurry of interest 
and ended prematurely as the object 
of so many good intentions lan- 
guished unused in dens and home of- 
fices. 

With 1982 sales up as much as 1,000 
percent from 1981 for some dealers 
and 1983 projected personal computer 


lion, computerists have grown from a 
select, high-tech subculture to part of 
the American mainstream. Some en- 
thusiasts claim their computers have 
enriched their lives, unleashed their 
creativity and fattened their bank ac- 
counts. Others maintain that the tech- 
nological tie that binds is actually 
more of a stranglehold. 

The following profiles of computer- 
ists — composer Don Lloyd, professor 
Gerald Phillips, student Stephanie 
Kuroda, sojourner Steve Roberts, 
computer hater DJ. Arneson, and 
computer hacker (?) — - represent an 
in-depth look at the impact of i 

comput ers on half a dozen I 
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DON LLOYD: 

Composing with 
Computers 

Take three notes from an out-of-tune 
piano. Digitize and store them on a 
disk. Write a short computer program 
to play the sound forward at half 
speed and backward at quarter speed 
simultaneously. Now, what do you 
hear? Cacophony, you say? But, no, 
it's composer Don Lloyd's 6-Bit 
Marching Polka." 

"I know of no one besides myself 
who appreciates this little piece," he 
laughs. "I like it partly because it was 
the first experiment that showed I was 
on the right track in using a computer 
in my work — and partly because it 
sounds exactly like an unsteady short- 
wave reception of a live Mariachi 
band." 

An instructor at the San Francisco 
Art Institute where he teaches courses 
on sound and the art .of electronics, 
Lloyd has won a number of awards for 
his musical and film work — including 
a gold medal at the 1974 Cannes Film 
Festival. Through his studio, fittingly 
named "Lighthouse," he takes on free- 
lance assignments and creates pieces 
for audiences and for his own pleas- 
ure. His approximately 100 composi- 
tions, which range in length from 30 
seconds to an hour, are based upon 
the mostly taken-for-granted sounds 


from the environment — croaking 
frogs, tumbling rocks, noisy automo- 
biles. 

"We're a visually-oriented society," 
Lloyd contends, "and seeing is believ- 
ing. But if we hear something, it's 
'probably just a rumor.' I like to work 
with turning that around through the 
ascendancy of sound." 

His current work in progress reflects 
his sharp aural observations of the 
urban environment — it's made up of 
rhythmiq machine sounds such as hel- 
icopter blades and old steam engines. 
"The original idea was inspired 
by a traffic jam on the Golden Gate 
Bridge," he explains. "It includes a 
series of harmonically related car 
horns syncopated by the enormous 
blast of a fog horn which happened to 
be directly below my car." 

"I built a four parallel port I/O board 
and an A/D-D/A board," he says. "The 
A/D circuitry will digitize sound from 
any source — be it microphone, tape 
recorder, sythesizer, or whatever — 
and store it in computer memory 
where it can be manipulated just like 
words in a word processor. To accom- 
plish that, I wrote a program that I call 
a 'sound processor.' The stored infor- 
mation can be turned back into sound 
via the D/A circuitry. The parallel ports 
can be used to trigger synchronized 
external events such as advancing a 
slide projector, blinking a light, cueing 
a performer, or controlling the tape re- 


corders." 

Although his music sometimes re- 
ceives a chilly reception from acade- 
micians in music and the arts — "They 
may have completely aesthetic objec- 
tions to electronic music as a genre, 
but I think their reactions have more to 
do with maybe feeling threatened by 
it" — the public usually greets his con- 
certs warmly. "Audiences are becom- 
ing more sophisticated and are begin- 
ning to know what to make of this kind 
of stuff," he remarks. Still, many are 
more enthralled with technology than 
technique. 


"Using a computer 
has helped to unify 
four very diverse 
activities for me." 


"What I'm experiencing now," he 
says with a sigh, "is quite similar to 
what happened twelve years ago 
when I first used a synthesizer in my 
concerts. One of the disappointments 
to me then was that a lot of people 
loved it just because it was electronic. 
They listened with rapt attention but 
not with a critical ear. I find a similar 
reaction to my current compositions 
because they're done using a comput- 
er. Whether it's good music or not 
seems to be beside the point. I'd like to 
get beyond that stage." 

Lloyd describes his shorter pieces as 
light and playful and occasionally — 
as with the facetiously-titled "Punk 
Master" — as out and out jokes. The 
longer compositions reflect a more se- 
rious frame of mind, "though the ele- 
ments making up the composition 
may be playful or reflective." The self- 
discipline needed for his work is rarely 
a problem, he admits, especially since 
he moved to Ft. Reyes, 40 miles from 
the exciting San Francisco arts scene, 
which used to pull him too frequently 
from his work. Now he commutes into 
the city two days a week to teach, 
schedules time to keep up with cultur- 
al events, and works in his studio the 
rest of the time. 
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"Any artist has the continual dilem- 
ma of whether to sing or go to the op- 
era," he says reflectively. "Almost al- 
ways, I choose to sing." 

Lloyd, whose compositions have 
grown increasingly computer-based 
in the past two years, says he is using 
a micro in his current piece "to main- 
tain the integrity of the timing and to 
keep track of the various overlayed 
meters." To accomplish this, he wrote 
a short program to generate what 
amounts to "electronic frame num- 
bers" on one track of the tape recorder. 
The computer reads these numbers to 
compute the metre of a given frequen- 
cy range, and to insert a sound at pre- 
cisely the right place in the recording 
to keep the rhythm. 

"Using a computer has helped to 
unify what used to be four very diverse 
activities for me — composing music, 
editing film, computer programming, 
and writing," Lloyd says. "These activ- 
ities are all time-based and are rela- 
tively linear expressions involving an- 
other person — the listener, watcher, 
user, or reader. My task in each of 
these is to present the original materi- 
al in such a way that it makes sense to 
that other person." 

That's where his trusty Z-80 S- 100, 
equipped with a modem and printer, 
comes in. "The word processor model 
commonly used for writing and pro- 
gramming is easily extended to film 
and video editing, and produces mar- 
velous results when extended to com- 
posing," he explains. "The payoff is 
that hard work in any one of these four 
areas sheds light on the other areas as 
well." 

A computer hobbyist who has built 
several machines, Lloyd says he was 
initially reluctant to use computers in 
his compositions. "I knew regular 
analog synthesizers so well that it 
would, for example, take me only four 
minutes to produce a bell sound with 
an analog, but an hour and a half with 
a computer." When he began to real- 
ize along about 1980 that computers 
could help reshape his music (among 
other things, a computer-driven syn- 
thesizer works 100,000 times faster 
than an analog), Lloyd directed his 
considerable technical expertise to 
merging his technical and artistic tal- 
ents. The result was two devices that 
simultaneously simplified his work 
and expanded his capabilities. 


GERALD PHILLIPS: 

Maintaining a Master and 
Slave Relationship 

Gerald Phillips loves words. A com- 
munications professor at Pennsylva- 
nia State University and a writer on 
topics both mundane (he does 
ghostwriting for gynecologists) and 
magnificent (his latest book, co- 
authored with H. Lloyd Goodall Jr. , is 
Loving and Living), Phillips rarely 
minces the tools of his trade. 

"I think the bull in the world of com- 
puters is reaching such a critical mass 
that pretty soon we won't have a place 
to stand," he declares vigorously. On 
the other hand, he credits his comput- 
er with dramatically increasing his 
productivity. "If you get proper author- 
ity over this machine, it can reduce to 
almost zero the nuisance time in writ- 
ing — the erasing, correcting, rewrit- 
ing — the whole editing process, 
which most people do badly, is 
speeded up." 

It has certainly worked for Phillips. 
Prior to "getting IBMed up to his ears," 
he produced 11 books in 20 years. 
Since buying his word processor in 
September 1981, Phillips has written 
two books and has three in the works, 
which he expects to complete by early 
1984. "I have no aspirations to be a 


Hemingway or a Fitzgerald," he re- 
marks. "I write to specifications, most- 
ly textbooks or popular market self- 
help books, so the bulk of the writing 
isn't creative thought — it's sheer la- 
bor. I edit the work so it's in the proper 
language, make sure the ideas are in 
correct order, and fill in with good cur- 
rent and exciting examples. 

"When you deal with this kind of 
writing," he adds, "a word processor 
does nothing to expand your mind or 
provide you with a consciousness- 
expanding trip. What it does is func- 
tion as a slave and do all the arduous 
stuff for you." 

Phillips, with the help of his wife 
who manages his writing career, has 
set up an extensive database system 
to draw upon for his work. The univer- 
sity, he says, provides "do-bees" who 
do his number crunching for him. "I 
could do it," he points out reasonably, 
"but it's really grunt work." Still, he 
doesn't rely completely on computers 
to handle the statistics he incorporates 
into his teaching, writing, and re- 
search activities. "I always feed in a 
model problem that I've done by hand 
to make sure the computer is coming 
out with the same answers I am. I 
know that computers make some very 
strange interpretations of human in- 
formation," he says darkly, "and I ab- 
solutely refuse to have my findings 
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corrupted by some binary mind that 
really doesn't have the subtlety to un- 
derstand what I'm doing." 

He first got his hands on a rath- 
er large "binary mind" nearly 25 
years ago when, in his typical aggres- 
sive and humorous style, he decid- 
ed to take a look at what his 
technologically-oriented colleagues 
were up to. "I'm basically a humanist, 
but I don't enjoy anybody getting 
ahead of me. I didn't like 'science 
types' getting too big for their britches, 
so I went out and learned to program a 
big IBM 7090 mainframe that filled the 
whole world," Phillips says breezily. 



One reason that his present IBM 
model serves him well, Phillips be- 
lieves, is because he's made it very 
clear who's boss. "I'm Simon Legree 
and that computer is an abject, grov- 
eling slave," he says dramatically. "I 
will not adapt my work to what it can 
do, and I'm perfectly willing to do 
things by hand. 

"User-friendliness can be very de- 
ceptive," he warns. "It means you've 
got to do it the computer's way if you 
use programmed software. I will NOT 
share with IBM some of the delightful 
things I've learned to do with my sys- 
tem," says Phillips, who says he 
knows many people who are afraid of 


computers. "I have friends who are ei- 
ther terrified of the confounded things 
and won't go near them at all, or they 
buy computers and let them lay fal- 
low." 

Although the computer has served 
him well, Phillips is emphatic about 
his conviction that the machines aren't 
for everyone. In some cases, it's be- 
cause some people lack the patience 
and ability to master them. "They buy 
them with high hopes and then dis- 
cover it takes considerable effort to 
learn the systems and considerable 
practice to use them well," he asserts. 

In others, it's simply because the 
computers aren't needed. "A lot of the 
advertising really is a crock. One com- 
pany is now saying, 'Don't save mon- 
ey for your kid's education. Buy him a 
computer so he can learn now. ... At 
Penn State, where we have about 
60,000 students, they all get two days' 
training on how to use the computers 
available to them. That's what it takes 
for every student to learn the tech- 
niques and all the advantages." 

For Phillips, the advantages are 
balanced by drawbacks. He now 
works at home on his word processor 
three days a week, and because of his 
extensive databases and home refer- 
ence materials, has not had to make 
the trek to the library for quite some 
time. His work style is definitely more 
efficient, but his lifestyle is very differ- 
ent. "I've become much less social," 
he admits. "I'm very happy at home — 
it's like being in a cocoon. Sometimes I 
have to push myself to get out and be 
with people, and I don't engage in as 
much trivial socialization. That may 
be a good thing or a bad one, de- 
pending on what your needs are. 

"I've talked with gregarious people 
who are very uneasy working at home 
because they miss the random and 
casual social contact that people learn 
to count on," he explains. "But I sus- 
pect the next generation will alter their 
interpersonal styles to accommodate 
to this." 

Regardless of how well people ad- 
just to, make use of, and accept com- 
puters, Phillips believes it's the 
creativity of human beings that will ul- 
timately open up new vistas. "What 
we have to be very careful to do," he 
says firmly, "is preserve those won- 
derful, imaginative, inspirational, 
complex, unexplainable aspects of the 
great — partially random network set 
— of the human brain." 


STEPHANIE 

KURODA: 

A Balanced View 

Known as "The Queen of Spas," 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. , located in the 
foothills of the Adirondacks, is a fine 
place to live. As the home of Skidmore 
College and summer home to the New 
York City Ballet and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, it's a community that val- 
ues education and the arts. The town 
motto, "health, history and horses," 
reflects the eclectic philosophy of its 
citizenry. 

Seventeen-year-old Stephanie 
Kuroda, honor student, pianist, part- 
time fast-food waitress and, yes, com- 
puterist, exemplifies the community's 
well-rounded outlook. Computers, 
she says, will definitely be part of her 
future. But they'll be one part of an in- 
tegrated, balanced life — certainly not 
the touchstone of her existence. 

"I don't want to be a programmer," 
says Stephanie, "because I don't want 
to center my whole life around a com- 
puter. People have to remember that a 
computer is just a machine. It's an aid 
to learning, to making some kinds 
of work easier, and it's an aid in col- 
lecting information. But it's nothing to 
be afraid of. People need to be re- 
minded that computers are just very 
sophisticated tools." 

A relative newcomer to computers, 
Stephanie was taught the BASICs last 
summer during a two-week computer 
camp at Champlain College in Ver- 
mont. She went on to take an ad- 
vanced course at nearby Skidmore 
College and practiced on her school's 
computers last summer. 

Despite her fascination with the ma- 
chines, Stephanie says she won't be 
using them for playing Dungeons and 
Dragons , or for crashing systems, or 
for any of the other activities that have 
given some teens a bad reputation. 
Kids in Saratoga Springs, she reports, 
are a pretty level-headed group. 
Hackers are frowned upon in her 
school, Stephanie says, and she was 
hard-pressed to think of any "War 
Games" type system-crashers in her 
neighborhood. 

"There is one boy at school who 
arrives every day carrying his com- 
puter books," she says hesitantly. "He 
reads them all day and is close to be- 
ing obsessed with computers. He's a 
loner, concentrating very hard on that 
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one part of his life and cutting himself 
off from the rest of the world." 

While she has no intention of be- 
coming entirely computer-centered, 
Stephanie has no doubt that comput- 
ers will play a big role in her future. 
And although she has a strong interest 
in the arts — one of her first part-time 
jobs was making posters for a Skid- 
more professor — her major interests 
are science and math. Choosing a 
college will "most definitely" be 
based, she says, on the availability of 
computer courses for non-majors. 

"Computers will play a big role in 
everyone's future," she says seriously. 
"They'll be part of all types of jobs, and 
I think students would be well-advised 
to get at least a little training, even if 
they don't think they'll ever use it. 
Computers are everywhere — even 
the cash register at the place I worked 
last summer was computerized. You, 
don't have to be in a high-level job to 
come in contact with them." 

Computers, Stephanie declares, 
are outstanding tools and a "real ad- 
vancement" over many of the old 
ways of doing things by hand. They 
save time and money. They make life 
easier for people in hundreds of ways. 
And there's no reason, she points out, 
for people to think they can't learn how 
to use computers. Although school- 
work has never been a problem for 
her, Stephanie doesn't believe it takes 
a "superbrain" to master them. 

"Determination is really the key," 
says Stephanie. "I thought it would be 
hard before I sat down and spent time 
on it. Once I got started and gained 
some confidence, it got easier and 
easier. I didn't know how to type and 



that slowed me down, so I'm taking a 
typing course, which should really 
help me do things more quickly." 

Keeping your mind on your work, 
she thinks, may be the biggest prob- 
lem for novices. "It can be frustrating, 
and you have to pay attention. At first, 
you've got to keep reminding yourself 
not to let your thoughts drift. You've got 
to think logically and follow things 
through." 

Stephanie is convinced that the big- 
gest obstacle in mastering attacks of 
"computerphobia" — especially for 
those with short tempers and shorter 
attention spans — is human fallibility. 
"When you get mad and blame the 
machine for what went wrong, you 
might as well calm down and face 
facts. 

Usually," she laughs, "it's nobody's 
fault but your own." 


STEVE ROBERTS: 

Computing Across 
America 

Just as the public is getting fairly 
blase about the "electronic cottage," 
a new technological marvel has 
wheeled onto the scene that's sure to 
raise a few eyebrows: the "electronic 
bicycle." Ah, come on now — get seri- 
ous. 

Thirty-year-old Steven K. Roberts — 
inventor, author, and computerist 
extraordinaire — is very serious about 
his planned cross-country 
technological journey that should gar- 
ner a gawk or two from more tradition- 
al travelers. Roberts is building and 
equipping a recumbent bicycle with 
two microcomputers and other assort- 
ed pieces of hardware that will make 
him, literally, both a tourist and an of- 
fice on human-powered wheels. 

A free-lance writer with three books 
and numerous articles to his credit, 
Roberts is negotiating with several 
publishers who want a book about his 
trip. His writing won't be limited to his 
on-the-road adventures, however. He 
plans to keep up his other free-lance 
commitments while traveling, includ- 
ing other books, magazine articles 
and marketing material for corporate 
clients. 

Why the unique attempt to combine 
work and play? 

"The whole trip offers an opportuni- 
ty to test the viability of the information 
society," Roberts explains. "I want to 
see if I can maintain a heavily interac- 
tive, information-oriented profession- 
al practice involving a lot of clients, 
with an absolute minimum amount of 
paper — and complete freedom from 
the confines of an office. I'll exist in a to- 
tally asynchronous fashion." 

A certifiable genius and self-taught 
engineer and software designer, Rob- 
erts' conversation alternates between 
hardcore engineering-ese ("From the 
standpoint of optimizing the efficiency 
of the interface, it's important to have a 
good impedence match between the 
body and the bicycle.") and an ap- 
pealing free-spirit boyishness ("The 
trip sounds like a hell of a lot of fun that 
will combine all sorts of motives — ad- 
venture, meeting people, doing some- 
thing bizarre, and having interesting 
material to write about.") 

His interest in computers, he says, is 
rooted in a childhood fascination with 
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electronics. After graduating from 
high school at the precocious age of 
16, he had a "brief flirtation" with engi- 
neering school before leaving to 
spend a year on the road hitchhiking, 
biking and hopping freights. 'Just 
playing the harmonica, riding the 
rails — it was great." 

But when he decided to return to his 
home town of Louisville and look for a 
job, he discovered corporate America 
didn't think much of his wanderlust 
and voracious appetite for self- 
education. "There was a world of 
knowledge I wanted to know, but I had 
decided there were more efficient 
ways than college to get it," Roberts 
explains. "The line I kept hearing was, 
'Sorry, son, your lack of a degree is in- 
consistent with our standards of pro- 
fessionalism.' " 

By 1973, he had developed what 
was then an unusual habit: an avid in- 
terest in computers. To support it, he 
started his own parts business, Cyber- 
tronics, which supplied integrated cir- 
cuits to hobbyists. The proceeds were 
used to build his first computer, a pro- 
ject that "totally seduced" him, he 
says. Dubbed BEHEMOTH for "Badly 
Engineered Heap of Electrical, Me- 
chanical, Optical, and Thermal Hard- 
ware," the machine, an 8008- based 
computer with an external stack and 
other TTL enhancements, was de- 
signed for practical as well as esoteric 
reasons. "I got tired of building sepa- 
rate machines for everything I wanted 
to do," Roberts explains. "I needed the 
generality of a computer for both 
speech and music synthesis, which 
were my passions at the time." 

At this point, Roberts — one of the 
very few people in the country build- 
ing home computers — was discov- 
ered by a Louisville television station 
when he and BEHEMOTH performed 
a Christmas duet. (Since BEHEMOTH 
lacked fingers and an interest in his- 
torical instruments, Roberts gracious- 
ly agreed to play the baroque record- 
er while the computer hummed away 
on the synthesizer.) Suddenly, the 
very corporate types who had rejected 
him because he lacked a degree were 
calling with job offers. 

One of them was a very tasty free- 
lance offer from the Honeywell Corp. 
to write the environmental control 
software for a college campus' energy 
management system. "I made a lot of 
mistakes," he recalls, "but it was a 
good way to learn how to do a system 



design." It was also the break he 
needed to make it — at age 21 — as a 
highly-paid consultant designing cus- 
tom industrial control systems for the 
likes of Corning Glass and other big 
companies. The next few years were 
busy and profitable ones. He went out 
of the parts business and for a while 
owned Louisville's only computer 
store. An admitted "information 
junkie," Roberts' self-education grew 
through trade journals and data 
sheets. The decision to write about 
what he had learned along the way 
was a natural one, and in 1977, he be- 
gan to submit articles to hobby and 


trade magazines. 

He discovered he enjoyed writing 
for a number of reasons — recogni- 
tion, freedom, "conjuring something 
from thin air," — and decided to work 
into it as a full-time profession. By this 
point, he was tired of the consulting 
business and proceeded to have a 
mid-life career crisis a dozen or so 
years early. "I was sick of the engi- 
neering business by then," he recalls. 
"I had ruined my hobby, and I wasn't 
tinkering any more. All of a sudden I 
was just doing it as a business, and it 
was tragic. I got very depressed about 
it because building BEHEMOTH had 
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been such a passion. 

"I realized that the feeling had gone 
away completely and that computers 
were just tools — cantankerous beasts 
that had to be beaten into shape for a 
customer by a deadline. The whole 
business/' Roberts said sadly, "had 
lost all its charm." 



But the appeal of writing hadn't, 
and Roberts proceeded — after a brief 
stint as a full-time employee with a Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, firm — to make it a full- 
time career. The free-lance writing 
life, which includes regular technical 
writing assignments from corpora- 
tions, has been a profitable, if some- 
times uncertain one. "The corporate 
stuff provides steady income but no 
fame and glory," Roberts sighs. "The 
books and magazine projects offer lots 
of fame and glory but uncertain 
amounts of money. Doing both keeps 
the balance and pays the bills." 

His bike trip, tentatively scheduled 
for late fall, will not, he reassures cli- 
ents, interfere with his business. He 
will use the CompuServe network for 
communication and, of course, BEHE- 
MOTH will be "alive" with an auto- 
answer modem — under the control 
of his manager. Roberts will take 
equipment to download files from pay 
phones to the waiting BEHEMOTH 
(which, by the way, is now BEHE- 
MOTH 3 — a Multibus-based 
MICROMAX System 1000 built espe- 
cially for him around a Monolithic Sys- 
tems MSC 8009 card.) A Walkman- 


style radio will keep him company, 
and a mouthpiece attached to his hel- 
met will enable him to dictate as he 
rides; he'll transcribe tapes as time 
permits onto his word processor. 

Two computers — one to monitor 
time, speed, cadence and distance 
via liquid crystal display read-outs — 
and the other a word processor, will 
be part of his mobile office. He's tenta- 
tively planning to purchase the very 
small, very light, portable Model 100 
by Radio Shack as his second comput- 
er. Obviously, equipment weight is a 
big factor. "There are so many power 
devices on this thing," he admits, "that 
it could take a lot of batteries — and 
batteries are heavy. So I plan to use 
one central battery with three ways to 
recharge it — a generator, a solar col- 
lector and a switching power supply 
that can be plugged in when I stop for 
the night." 

To keep current on the technologies 
he writes about, he'll make extensive 
use of on-line information retrieval 
systems, college libraries and various 
conferences around the country. 
Along the way, he'll take time to visit 
friends and family. His sojourn is not a 
race, and — although it's a first — it's 
not a publicity stunt. It's an adventure, 
plain and simple — one that Roberts 
hopes will combine the best of two 
worlds. 

"I have one central conflict that has 
plagued me all my life, and that's free- 
dom versus security. This whole trip," 
he says with satisfaction, "seems like 
the optimum tradeoff between the 
two." 

Steve will be visiting CompuServe subscribers all 
over the country for book and article material (as 
well as companionship). He can be reached at 
User ID number 70007,362. 



D.J. ARNESON: 

The Official Computer 
Hater 

"I know everything about computers 
— and they're no damn good," snarls 
D.J. Arneson, author of The Offical 
Computer Hater's Handbook (Dell, 
1983). A prolific writer, Arneson has 
written more than 60 books in the past 
15 years, including The Original 
Preppy Jokebook and a sequel, The 
Original Preppy Cookbook 

"I'm in the middle of preppy land," 
says Arneson, who lives in Southbury, 
Conn. "They're running up and down 
the streets — I see them everywhere. 
Preppies are much better looking than 
computers." 

Dropping his pose as official com- 
puter hater, Arneson says that the 
book was done in good fun, and his 
chapter titles reflect his tongue-in- 
cheek approach. The book includes 
pointers on computer conversation 
killers, how to tell if your children are 
using computers ("Is their speech di- 
rect, unslurred and hard to under- 
stand?"), and an IQ test for computer 
game freaks. Arneson deals with the 
question of whether computers should 
be legalized, and addresses topics as 
diverse as the truth about E.T., micro- 
teens and computerniks, and details 
101 uses for dead computers. 

If you do give in and decide to pur- 
chase one of the "silent, gray-cased, 
one-eyed, twin-slotted, number- 
crunching things," Arneson advises 
you to be on guard against computer 
sales representatives. "They come in a 
variety of shapes, colors, sizes and 
mouth volumes," he warns, "but the 
one thing they all have going for them 
is that they know more about comput- 
ers than sane people should bother 
knowing — and they'll tell you every 
miniscule, nit-picking, tiresome de- 
tail, right down to the name of the guy 
living on a mountain somewhere who 
wrote the ROM program that mysteri- 
ously guides the machine." 

But despite the public's ignorance of 
computers, people who sell the things 
don't take advantage of the situation 
and tell lies. In fact, says Arneson, 
computer salesmen are sickeningly 
honest. Why? "Because they will bury 
you with facts so prodigious, over- 
whelm you with realities so incredi- 
ble, and burden you with examples so 
profound that you couldn't doubt them 
if you wanted to because it all sounds 
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so good. 

"You shall know the truth/' he adds 
ominously, "and the truth shall make 
you dizzy." 

There are four types of computer 
sales reps, explains Arneson, who 
says that most are male. First, there's 
the IBM clone — a college-educated 
(computer science, naturally), 
smooth-talking guy married to a sys- 
tems analyst with a name company. 
"Don't ask the clone anything," Arne- 
son cautions. "First, he knows the an- 
swer, and, second, he'll tell you. The 
clone is out of your league." 

Then there's the polar opposite of 
the clone — the Woodstock waif. Arne- 
son defines this breed as "very young, 
long-haired, borderline slovenly, 
dressed in jeans, running shoes and 
an open, plaid, cotton flannel shirt 
rolled up to the elbows." He's the kind 
of guy you'd be complaining about to 
management — if management 
hadn't hired him. Don't judge by ap- 
pearances, urges Arneson, because 
even though he looks about 20, he's a 
genius. "He's already dropped out of 
more schools than you can name, but 
he's built his own computer out of 


Tinker Toy stocks and wire purloined 
from Ma Bell. He writes Defense De- 
partment programs that win and he'll 
sell computers because he needs the 
bread." Avoid him, says Arneson. 
He's friendly, but he can't help you be- 
cause he doesn't understand that 
you're ignorant. 


"You shall 
know the truth, 
and the truth 
shall make 
you dizzy." 


Much less threatening than the 
Woodstock waif and the IBM clone are 
Mom and Pop. They're not threaten- 
ing, says Arneson, but they are dan- 


gerous. Why? Because Mom and Pop 
probably don't know any more than 
you do. "Theirs is a converted candy 
store turned computer showroom," 
claims Arneson. "They're 'into com- 
puters' because they have a son in 
California who convinced them that 
they'd be the wave of the future. A hid- 
den danger of doing business with 
Mom and Pop is that you'll feel sorry 
for them. Don't be sucked in by the 
homey atmosphere. Stay out of their 
store!" 

The least appealing of the sales 
breed is the "anything salesman." 
This guy's dressed in double-knit 
polyester and wears gold chains in- 
stead of a tie. He's not into computers, 
warns Arneson, he's into selling — an- 
ything. "You may find the anything 
salesman in the computer section of 
what was a discount appliance store, 
which is now a discount appliance 
and computer store," snipes Arneson. 
"The anything salesman knows the 
jargon of computers and may even 
understand a little about them. He 
also knows that you don't know any- 
thing. If you hang around this fellow 
more than three minutes, you'll own a 
computer and a new dishwasher — 
and never know what hit you." 

Not surprisingly, D.J. Arneson 
learned a great deal about computers 
while researching and writing his sa- 
tirical book. And despite his "official 
computer hater" persona, he came 
away impressed. "My mind works 
very quickly," he says matter-of-factly. 
"I think it's perfectly suited to working 
with a word processor, as long as 
there's a word processor that's perfect- 
ly suited to working with my mind. 

"I recognize that there's a lot of value 
in what computers can do," he admits. 
"In all honesty, I have no hard opin- 
ions against them. The book was done 
in good fun." 

It was also, one suspects, done with 
the aid of — horrors — one of those aw- 
ful machines. Arneson won't admit to 
any technological texting, but in the 
acknowledgements to "The Official 
Computer Hater's Handbook," he 
thanks Epson America Inc. "for the' 
amazing Epson QX-10, a computer 
that's so friendly, it's a computer even 
an official computer hater can love." 

Oh, the wonder of computers, 
hardworking and unbiased ma- 
chines. They can be counted on to do 
so much. Even, it seems, to write nas- 
tily about themselves. 
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THE HACKER: 

A Humorous View 


"Some believe hackers evolved 
from simpler life forms such as newts, 
salamanders, and bottom-dwelling 
slugs," says D.J. Arneson, author of 
The Official Computer Hater's Hand- 
book (Dell, 1983). "Others suspect the 
hacker emerged fully developed from 
extraterrestrials and old math teach- 
ers. Whatever the case, there is com- 
plete agreement that the hacker is 
unique among creatures." 

Gerald Phillips, a communications 
professor at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, holds an equally tongue-in- 
cheek view. "Hackers hide from hu- 
man view," he says snidely. "Their 
challenge is mastering the machine, 
and their relationships with one an- 
other are entirely competitive. 

"Hackers are anonymous," he adds 
facetiously. "They perform, their devi- 
ous tasks for their own satisfaction. 
Their tasks are pure logic — the ma- 
chine could not care less about the 
reputation of the hacker, nor is it ame- 
nable to pathetic appeals like, 'I'll be 
frustrated, dear machine, if you don't 
let me penetrate your circuits.' " 

Although penetrating circuits may 
be a joy to hackers, to ncn-technical 
types like D.J. Arneson, the official 
computer hater, it all looks pretty dull. 


"A day in the life of a typical hacker is 
as exciting as waiting for a bonsai tree 
to mature or listening to Lawrence 
Welk records at 7 a.m. — or watching 
a hacker watching a hacker watching 
a CRT," he says with malicious humor. 
"Hackers are in their element at night, 
looking coolly through tiny, beady red 
eyes at the daylight drones who make 
the world go round." 

All this is not to say that hackers 
don't occasionally talk to daylight 
types. Some are husbands and fathers 
so apparently have communicated at 
some time and at some level. A few 
have girlfriends, whom they take out 
late at night for pizza with all the trim- 
mings. Most, however, speak comput- 
erese, a language that makes medical 
and legal jargon look like child's play. 

In the event that a hacker marries 
you or your daughter or corners you at 
a cocktail party, you may want to be 
prepared with a few choice words of 
your own. The following sampling of 
tongue-in-cheek definitions, courtesy 
of D.J. Arneson's The Official Comput- 
er Hater's Handbook, will assist you in 
breaking the ice. 

— C.H.G. 


Access - A large, painful boil on the 
chips from too much computing. 


ANSI - A hacker 
who can't sit still. 

Batch - A minor 
gripe. 

Buffer - A nude 
hacker. 

Cold boot - What a programmer puts 
on feet in the winter. 

Cursor - A hacker 
who batches a lot 

Disk Drive - A 

popular address 
in Cupertino. 

Down - Said of computers made of 
feathers: "That computer is down." 




End Users - Hackers who sit a lot. 
Frequency - Disease suffered by video 
game freaks. 

Gigabyte - A painful sting on the giga. 

High-Level Language - An idiom 
spoken by hackers wearing tights. 

Industry Standards - Nonconforming 
guidelines. 

Joystick - A truncheon used by sadists. 
Keypad - An apartment with a lock. 

Line Feed - "I've 
never met 
anyone as 
interesting as you 
before," etc. 

Machine Language - Zoom, putt- 
putt, chug-a-chug," etc. 



Night Mode - 

Computing in 
pajamas. 

Ohm - Where the 
'eart is. 

Papertape Punch - 

sticks to the roof of your mouth. 

QWERTY - To be 

a little strange. 

RAM - Where 
most of the bugs 
are kept. 

ROM - Where you put all the bugs that 
won't fit in RAM. 

Search Language - "Seen any good- 
looking word processors around here?" 
Software - What hackers wear under 
their hardware. 

Terminal 
Intelligence - To 

be so smart it kills 
you. 

Ultrafiche - Bigger, faster, and harder 
to land than superfiche. 

VIP - A very important peripheral. 
Wedged - Said of a computer with 
software tightly jammed 
between chips. 

Y Punch - Fruit juice served in the 
steam room. 

Z - end! 





A mushy drink that 
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INFORMATION 

SICKNESS: 

A Disease of the 
New Technology? 

by Carole Houze Gerber 


"The presence of humans, in a system 
containing high-speed electronic comput- 
ers and high-speed accurate communica- 
tions , is quite inhibiting. Every means pos- 
sible should be employed to eliminate 
humans in the data processing chain. " 

Stuart Luman Seaton , engineering 
consultant , in an address to the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers , February 1958 



















Home 


From farm to factory to office, Amer- 
ican workers have made the uneven 
but relentless trudge up the ladder of 
technology. Presently, half the work 
force is engaged in some way with the 
information industry. By the year 2000, 
according to a government fore- 
casting agency, two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation will earn a living, not by the 
sweat of their collective brows, but by 
creating, managing and controlling 
information. 

What effect will this technological 
shift have on the mental health of 
Americans who, as a group, lionized 
the physical prowess of cowboy John 
Wayne and snickered at poor, skinny 
Mr. Peepers, stuck behind his desk? 
And, more importantly, how will we 
cope with the the plethora of informa- 
tion generated by this new age? 

Coping with the overload 

Some portray the workers of the not- 
too-distant future as happy, self- 
absorbed eggheads looking bug-eyed 
at their CRTs. Other observers believe 
that, although the computer revolu- 
tion is definitely upon us, acceptance 
of what has been called the "age of in- 
formation" will be slow in coming. A 
recent study prepared by the Trend 
Analysis Program (TAP) of the Ameri- 
can Council on Life Insurance states 
that many non-technical people "re- 
coil from the language of bits, bytes, 

. . . charts and modems. This . . . has 
fostered a degree of public fear and 
distrust of computer communications 
technologies, which are seen by 
many as dehumanizing." 

The TAP study, which is used by in- 
surance companies for industry plan- 
ning, predicts that a byproduct of com- 
puter technology may be a new 
disease, "information sickness," 
caused by an overload of information. 
"As data pour out of the terminals," the 
August 1982 report states, "there is a 
longing for real information, for hu- 
man judgment." 

How people cope with such enor- 
mous amounts of data varies from in- 
dividual to individual, but many peo- 
ple simply tune things out. And that, 
says futurist Edward Cornish, is a very 
sad thing indeed. "People often 
choose not to try to understand compli- 
cated information," says the president 
of the Washington-based World Fu- 
ture Society. "I think many individuals 
have a great deal of difficulty relating 
to complex problems, so they ignore 


them and instead look for simple 
things they can understand. 

"The concept of information sick- 
ness due to an overload is a very valid 
one," he adds. "One of the greatest 
promises of the electronic media is 
that it's theoretically possible to pro- 
vide a description of each individual's 
needs and then code that which goes 
into each person's information system 
so it's filtered to the correct people." 

Cornish, who is editor of the non- 
profit World Future Society's journal, 
The Futurist, and author of a number 
of books on the subject, says there is 
merit in trying to figure out what lies 
ahead in the Information Age. "The 
rapid rate of change makes it difficult 
for people to prepare themselves for 
tomorrow," he maintains. "It can lead 
to disorientation — and it's easy to see 
why." 

Cornish points out that a person 
brought up a century ago would have 
a hard time coping in the world we live 
in today — a world of television, air- 
planes, changing attitudes, comput- 
ers and advancing technology. "The 
pace of change keeps accelerating," 
he says. "And it can lead to disorienta- 
tion or 'future shock.' " 

While the psychological stress of 
handling information overload may 
become a problem for many, there is 
no biological basis for this condition. 
Dr. Robert Ader, a psychologist at the 
University of Rochester engaged in re- 
search on the interaction between the 
brain and the immune system, says 
the brain is capable of handling much 
more information than had been pre- 
viously assumed. "There have been 
estimates that only a small percentage 
of our real capacities are normally 
used," he reports. "So one might say 
that the use of computers might actu- 
ally prompt or stimulate advances in 
our own capacities, rather than over- 
loading them." The larger issue, ac- 
cording to Ader, is that of reliance on 
technology. "The use of computers 
may dictate the nature of the problems 
we attempt to solve," he says. "If I've 
got a machine that will answer not 
only the question I set out to answer, 
but will answer questions I haven't 
even asked, I might be tempted to get 
that information because it's 'free' — 
not because it's relevant." 

The relevance of the information 
generated by the new technology is a 
concern that few people have thought 
about, says Michael Marien, editor of 


Future Survey, a monthly abstract of 
trends, forecasts and proposals. "De- 
spite the communications revolution, 
there's little communicating going 
on," insists Marien, who has read and 
written summaries of more than 5,000 
books and articles since 1979 when he 
became editor of the monthly abstract. 

'Age of ignorance' 

Marien, surely one of the best-read 
individuals anywhere, has read, di- 
gested and summarized information 
on a stunning array of topics including 
world futures, international relations, 
defense and disarmament, the econo- 
my, the environment, health, science 
and technology, and much more. He 
explains that Future Survey is a "rudi- 
mentary prototype" that attempts to 
dip into and abstract the vast amount 
of literature published about public af- 
fairs. 

"The paradox is that lots of attention 
has been paid to the various means of 
communication," he explains. "But no 
one I know of has raised what I think is 
a fundamental question: Are we com- 
municating better, and will we do so in 
the future as a result of these new ma- 
chines?" 

Overall, Marien thinks not. And he 
frets that not only are people commu- 
nicating less effectively, their general 
capacity to "use information" — as he 
so delicately puts it — is declining. 
"People are getting more ignorant," 
he says flatly. "Ignorance is a condi- 
tion of just not knowing — and if there's 
a lot to know, we're becoming more ig- 
norant because more data is being 
spewed out. 

"For 10 years, I've been saying 
we're living in an age of ignorance," 
he declares, "not just in the United 
States, but in the world. Our learning 
needs are outdistancing our attain- 
ments. That doesn't mean we're 
dumb. But the criteria for living in the 
type of society we're in — the definition 
of literacy — is rising for the average 
citizen. A hundred years ago being lit- 
erate meant you knew how to write 
your name. Today the concept of func- 
tional literacy means much more, and 
it's becoming fashionable to say we 
must become computer literate as 
well." 

Marien views effective communica- 
tion as a problem-solving tool and 
points to what he calls the country's 
two major problems, the arms race 
and the economy, as "Towers of Ba- 
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bel" situations which have generated 
a lot of information — perhaps even an 
overload — without solving anything. 
Few would disagree with his conten- 
tion that nuclear war is "the ultimate 
form of noncommunication/' and that 
the relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union has de- 
clined over the past decade. "This is in 
spite of the growth in the past 1 0 years 
of all the technologies that supposedly 
enhance communication/' he points 
out. 

The enhancement of communica- 
tion is not an aim that sets well with 
many people who prefer to do things 
the old way. Some news reporters, for 
example, clung to manual typewriters 
long after electric ones had been 
shown superior. Now that terminals 
have supplanted typewriters in most 
newsrooms, a few diehards refuse to 
use them. Many people simply fear 
change and will go to great lengths to 
avoid it. And while many are fasci- 
nated with the possibilities of technol- 
ogy in the information age, many 
more — as the TAP report pointed out 
— are suspicious of it. This distrust of 
information age technology was fore- 
shadowed at the 1939 New York 
World's Fair. 

Promoters of "The World of Tomor- 
row" exhibit claimed the event was "a 
crystal ball that invites the peoples of 
the world to contemplate the marvels 
wrought when the genius and labor of 
man unite." A record 45-million visi- 


tors traipsed through the Fair, gaping 
at what the future might hold. To 
some visitors, however, the marvels 
wrought by a primitive computer that 
answered mathematical questions 
was more genius than they could han- 
dle. Many were unprepared for the 
speed with which the interactive ex- 
hibit responded. Some were merely 
startled, others were frightened, and a 
few went into states of temporary 
shock. According to fair records, the 
exhibitors — concerned that the public 
would avoid the computer display — 
put in some extra relays so the an- 
swers wouldn't come out so fast. 

Arnold Brown, founder and first di- 
rector of the Trend Analysis Program 
of the American Council of Life Insur- 
ance, considers himself an "old timer" 
in the fields of futures research and 
long-range planning. And he's not a 
bit surprised with the problem many 
people have coping with the Informa- 
tion Age. Brown is currently president 
of Weiner, Edrich, Brown Inc., a New 
York City consulting firm dealing with 
strategic planning and the manage- 
ment of change. 

"Underlying our problems is the na- 
ture of the kind of information we are 
dealing with," he explains. "It is about 
change, and most people usually per- 
ceive change as threatening. Even 
change that is quite clearly positive 
contains some element of uncertainty, 
and this unsettles people." 

Not only does technological change 


unsettle people, it usually leaves be- 
hind those unprepared to cope with it. 
And that, says Dr. Stephen Stern, a 
psychiatrist at the Ohio State Universi- 
ty Depression Clinic, is the real trage- 
dy of the shift from an industrial to an 
information society. "People who are 
left behind are at increased risk for de- 
pression and other psychiatric prob- 
lems," he says. "After a few years of 
unemployment, there's an increase in 
general mortality from all causes." 

The leading environmental cause of 
depression, according to Stern, is 
unemployment and resultant finan- 
cial problems. Most people base a ma- 
jor portion of their identity on being 
productive members of society, he 
says. And aside from the loss of mon- 
ey, those who lack the skills to cope 
with the Information Age often take 
their inability to- cope with the chang- 
ing employment environment as a 
major ego blow. 

For those not even in the running, 
coping with an overload of informa- 
tion might well be a welcome chal- 
lenge. Arnold Brown has written that 
the people who control information — 
control access to it, control under- 
standing of it, control interpretation of 
it — are the people who will be the 
gatekeepers of power in the new age. 
M 

Carole Houze Gerber -is a contributing editor of 
TODAY. 
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O h my goodness, that doesn't 
sound right. Let's try it this way" 
says Jon Southby, hovering anx- 
iously over his computer. 

Paper litters the office. In the corner, 
a console piano is covered with com- 
puter printouts and other notes. "I use 
the piano as a backup," Southby says 
with a smile. "It's really sort of a relic 
for me." 

Southby belongs to a new breed of 
musicians, those who have given up 
composing on conventional instru- 
ments and use a computer instead. A 
slight man in his late twenties, Southby 
almost hides behind his full beard as 
he explains why he started using com- 
puters. 

"It's a lot better than a piano or a gui- 
tar," he says. "It's the most flexible way 
of composing ever devised. A tune 
comes into my head, and as I punch 
the notes into the keyboard, it automat- 
ically plays the music back. Then, as 
soon as I've got the basic melody down, 
I can immediately arrange, transpose, 
play it at a variety of tempos — do al- 
most anything — even check to see 
whether I'm putting the correct number 
of beats in each measure. All in all, it's 
a great time-saver in a profession 
where deadlines are a big pressure." 

Southby works in what he calls the 
"business music" field. From his home 
in Minneapolis, he writes commerical 
jingles, TV theme songs and film 
scores. 

"Compared to the days when I was 
buried under mounds of sheet music, 
unable to find anything, my little micro- 
computer is a godsend. It remembers 
everything I tell it, and I have virtually 
instant retrieval." 

At the heart of the system is an Atari 
800 computer and its companion Music 
Composer program. Other gadgets 
have been added, including a color 
monitor, a disk drive and a dot-matrix 
printer. 

"The system isn't all that expensive," 
notes Southby. "And that's why it's 
great for people just starting in this 
field. Look at it this way. Up until now, 
young composers needed a piano to 
work on. For most of them, a new piano 
is way out of their budgets and even 
with a used one — you ever try fitting a 
piano in a small room or apartment? 
A basic microcomputer costs under 
$1,000, and you can put it anywhere. 
Slip on a pair of headphones, and you 



MAKING 
MUSIC 
ON THE 

MICRO 

By John Edwards 


can even compose at three in the morn- 
ing without bothering the neighbors. It 
sounds like a cliche, but I don't know 
how I ever lived without one." 

A little history 

The idea of machine-made music 
probably started with Beethoven. Al- 
ways looking for a new sound, he 
used a device called the "panharmo- 
nicum" to add color to his 
"Wellington's Victory" symphony. But 
while the music gained a certain de- 
gree of popularity, the panharmoni- 
cum never caught on (its mechanical 
parts jammed more often than not, 
and critics dubbed it a noisy failure). 

Today, machine music is a child of 
the silicon chip. Instead of clumsy me- 
chanical devices, electronically gen- 
erated waveforms produce sounds 
that can either mimic conventional in- 
struments or create tones not possible 
for instruments made of wood, catgut 
or ivory. Present day machine music 
belongs exclusively to the computer, 
and it promises to revolutionize the 
way music will be performed and 
composed within the next few years. 

This is all exciting, but to find out 
how computer music will change our 
listening future, we should first know 
something about its history. Computer 
music has its roots in the larger field of 
electronic music. Traditional analog 
electronic music has a history span- 
ning nearly 60 years. At first, long 
banks of audio oscillators were linked 
together to produce tones. To vary the 
oscillator's frequency, the performer 
would manually turn a knob to 
change the pitch. The system worked, 
but the results on early systems were 
often a long way from music. 

As technology advanced, so did 
electronic music. Envelope genera- 
tors provided clear articulation of 
notes, transistorized oscillators gener- 
ated steadier tones, and automatic 
sequencers allowed strings of notes to 
be repeated without manual control. 
Filters, ring modulators, phase shift- 
ers and other existing devices ap- 
peared and were all quickly assimi- 
lated into electronic music systems. 

Analog electronic music reached its 
zenith during the 1960s when Robert 
Moog invented his electronic music 
synthesizer. In one unit were all the 
components needed to produce quali- 
ty electronic music. Almost overnight, 
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COMMONLY USED GUIDES 


Programming Area 

Guide $3.95 

MicroQuote User’s 

Guide 6.95 

User's Guide 4.95 

SIG Instructional Manual ... 3.95 

Supplement II - EMAIL 2.50 

Flight Planning/Weather 

User's Guide j 5.95 

Braille SIG Instructional 
Manual 3.95 

DETAILED SYSTEM GUIDES 

ICS User’s Guide $19.95 

GAMES GUIDES 

CompuServe Games 

Guide $5.95 

Fantasy Game Guide 3.98 

DecWars Game Guide 4.00 

MegaWars 

Commander’s Guide 3.95 

MISCELLANEOUS GUIDES 

LINK-10 (DEC) $27.00 

REGRE User’s Guide 1.00 

ROOT User’s Guide 1 .00 

PROGRAMMING LANGUAGE 

Algebraic Aid Manual ... $15.00 

BASIC User’s Guide 18.00 

BLISS-10 Programmer’s 

Reference Manual 19.00 

MACRO-10 (DEC) 27.00 

Pascal Manual 8.95 

SNOBOL User’s Guide.... 5.95 
XF4 Fortran Guide 15.00 


TEXT EDITORS/WORD 
PROCESSORS 

FILGE Quick-Reference .. $2.00 


FILGE User’s Guide 4.49 

RUNF10 User's Guide 5.95 

TECO Reference Manual 
(DEC) 14.00 

CROSS ASSEMBLERS 

Jensen CDP1802 $1.50 

Jensen 6500 2.00 

Jensen 6800 2.00 

Jensen 6809 2.00 

Jensen 8080 1 .50 

Jensen SC/MP 1.50 

Jensen Z80 1 .50 


TERMINAL SOFTWARE 


GUIDES 

Vidtex TRSDOS Model I 
and III Instruction 

Manual $3.95 

Vidtex TRSDOS Model II 

Instructions 3.95 

Vidtex Apple II 3.0 
Instructions 3.95 


VIDTEX® TERMINAL 
SOFTWARE 

Apple II 3.2 DOS Vidtex $39.95 
Apple II 3.3 DOS Vidtex ..39.95 
TRSDOS Model I Vidtex ..39.95 
TRSDOS Model II Vidtex ..39.95 
TRSDOS Model III Vidtex ..39.95 
CP/M Terminal Software ..19.95 

ADVENTURE PRODUCTS 


Adventure-350 map $2.95 

Adventure-751 map 4.98 


Adventure Color Poster .... 2.59 

Adventure T-shirt 8.95 

Adventure Jigsaw 

Puzzle 8.95 

Adventure Gift Set 12.95 

MEGAWARS PRODUCTS 

MegaWars Color Poster ..$4.75 

ART GALLERY 

Einstein $6.40 

Mona Lisa 7.50 

Mr. Spook 9.00 

Armstrong on the Moon.... 9.00 
Beethoven 5.20 


Sylvette 5.60 

Alfred E. Newman 3.90 

Schnauzer Dog 5.50 

Kitty Cat 8.50 

The Moon 14.70 

Mountain Climber 7.50 

Golden Gate 19.50 

3-RING BINDERS 

io" x nw 

Vinyl binder with 
CompuServe logo 

3 A" spine $3.95 

IV 2 " spine $4.25 


To order products or documents 

on line GO CIS-8. Non-subscribers may order by mail. Just send in atta 
ched coupon with check or money order. 


I would like to purchase the following items: 

ITEM PRICE 


Handling $3.50 

add 5Vz% tax if ordered within Ohio 

TOTAL 

CompuServe 

Distribution Center 
2180 Westbrook Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43228 

An H&R Block Company 
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universities began teaching electronic 
music theory and technique, and rec- 
ord albums featuring the Moog shot to 
the top of the charts. 

But electronic music was still limit- 
ed. Only one line of music could be 
played at a time; sound patterns were 
relatively simple and the synthesizers 
themselves were very expensive and 
cumbersome to use. Something better 
had to be found. 

Enter the computer 

The answer, not surprisingly, was 
digital. With the development of mic- 
rocomputers and microprocessors in 
the late 1970s, electronic music sys- 
tems that used to fill an entire studio 
could now be placed on a desktop. 
The specialized and costly analog de- 
vices needed to modify sounds were 
quickly swept aside — such "noises" 
could be created digitally with superi- 
or results in a fraction of the time. The 
age of machine music had finally 
arrived. 

Today, music composition programs 
are available for virtually every brand 
of microcomputer. Inexpensively- 
priced and extremely powerful, these 
software packages can not only help 
the professional musician assemble 
scores quickly and easily, but aid stu- 
dents and casual music enthusiasts as 
well. 

While many approaches are offered 
to generate music on a microcomput- 
er, all inexpensive composition pack- 
ages have one thing in common: They 
use the computer's keyboard for data 
input. This has its good and bad 
points. While a computer keyboard 
may be easier for music novices to 
handle (all music programs allow 
users to enter notes at their own 
speed, then play back the music at a 
variety of speeds), many experienced 
musicians may find the method dis- 
concerting. One way in which pack- 
ages do differ, however, is in the way 
they display notation. For instance, 
Atari's Music Composer places notes 
on a pair of music staffs. Other pack- 
ages, such as SubLogic's Music Mak- 
er, displays notes and other informa- 
tion in the form of a program listing. 
Yet another approach, offered by 
Atari's Player Piano, is to show a top 
view of a piano keyboard with a note 
symbol that flashes across played 
keys. 

Sound quality can vary widely be- 
tween programs. Atari packages 


make extensive use of the computer's 
built-in sound chip to offer high-fidelity 
music over any television receiver. 
Users of other computers will hear 
their creations played through either 
their machine's internal speaker or 
through their home stereo. As might 
be expected, systems that play 
through a stereo sound much better 



The ARP Odyssey, a traditional analog music 
synthesizer. Note the row of oscillator 
controllers just above the keyboard. 



ARP's PRO-DGX: A microprocessor-controlled 
music synthesizer 


than those that output to a computer 
speaker. Consult the accompanying 
chart for a listing of some of the cur- 
rently available music composition 
programs. 

Systems for performers 

While personal computers can gen- 
erate tones good enough for a com- 
poser to use, they're not the sort of 
thing people would pay money to 
hear. To play a finished product, a per- 
former needs an advanced instru- 
ment. This instrument must not only 
provide the artist with a full range of 
sounds, it must also be convenient to 


use. With these two goals in mind, a 
new generation of digital music syn- 
thesizers has been developed. Like 
their analog ancestors, these units 
aim to break new ground in musical 
sound, but in the execution of this task, 
they're also light years ahead of any- 
thing ever seen. 

Typical of this new generation of 
computer instruments are the Touche 
by Buchla and Associates (P.O. Box 
5051, Berkely, CA 94705) and the ARP 
(320 Needham St., Newton, MA 02164) 
PRO-DGX. Both instruments are ana- 
log synthesizers married to a micro- 
computer. In the case of the Touche, 24 
digital oscillators can be combined to 
form up to eight different lines of 
music (like playing a separate 
melody with eight of your fingers). 
FOIL, a specialized music language 
does everything from varying sound 
characteristics on each individual 
note to accessing one of the unit's 32 
conventional instrument sounds. The 
PRO-DGX has many similar features. 

Other Touche features include parti- 
tioning, which allows the user to play 
an instrument sound with either hand; 
time scaling, which automatically sets 
tempos without affecting pitch; and 
touchpad data entry for precise con- 
trol of pitch, articulation and music 
editing. For monitoring, the unit can 
be connected to a video monitor to 
provide a continuous readout of all in- 
strument functions. 

Both Touche and the PRO-DGX fea- 
ture a standard, organ-like keyboard 
for control. Even though they're capa- 
ble of mimicking a wide variety of 
instruments, there's no need for a 
computer-controlled synthesizer to be 
shaped like, say, a clarinet or a violin 
— those instruments derive their 
shapes from the tones they produce. 
Since a computerized instrument can 
create any sound imaginable (theoret- 
ically, at least), it should give a per- 
former the most comfortable method of 
control — hence, the keyboard. 

For all they can do, instruments like 
the Touche and PRO-DGX are only 
the beginning of an exciting musical 
breakthrough. There are more ad- 
vanced instruments in the pipeline 
promising more oscillators, more con- 
trol circuitry, more available lines of 
music, more built-in sounds and more 
detailed monitoring capability — the 
list of "mores" is almost endless. In 
fact, as these units become increas- 
ingly sophisticated, and the technolo- 
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gy more accessible to musicians, lis- 
teners will hear fewer conventional 
instruments and more computer in- 
struments. Listen around your radio 
dial, and you'll soon discover that the 
vast majority of rock and pop perform- 
ers are already using digital instru- 
ments as an integral part of their mu- 
sic. 

Into the future 

What does the future hold? Comput- 
ers and music software packages will 
continue to evolve, presenting both 
musicians and music lovers with an 
ever-greater variety of sounds. Per- 
haps most exciting — or frightening — 
is the possibility of computers elimi- 
nating the human factor from music 
altogether. So far, that's still the stuff of 
science fiction. At best, all our most so- 
phisticated computers can do is select 
notes at random from detailed pro- 
gram guidelines. This computer- 
generated music still tends to sound as 
if it were the result of a roll of the dice 


— very disjointed, no discernible mel- 
ody. There's also the question of who is 
actually writing the music, the com- 
puter or the programmer feeding it the 
rules. 

But who can really say what will 
happen. Ten years ago, who would 
have predicted that many of today's 
composers would be using computers 
as a music-writing tool? Maybe, some- 
day down the road, composer- 


programmer and computers will team 
together to write the hits of the 21st 
century. Then, in some faraway hall of 
fame for songwriters, we'll see the 
names inscribed in marble — Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, Lerner and Loewe, 
Lennon and McCartney, and Southby 
and Atari 800. 

Who can say? M 

John Edwards is a free-lance writer from 
Glendale, NY. 


Some popular music composition 
programs 

•Apple II, II Plus, He: 

Electric Duet, 48K disk, $29.95, In- 
soft, 10175 S.W. Barbur Blvd., #202-B, 
Portland, OR 97219 
Music Maker, 48Kdisk, $49.95, Sub- 
Logic, 713 Edgebrook Dr., Cham- 
paign, IL 61820 

•Atari 400/800/1200: 

Music Composer, cartridge, $59.95, 
Atari, P.O. Box 61657, Sunnyvale, CA 
94086 


Player Piano, 40K disk, 24K tape, 
$22.95, Atari Program Exchange, P.O. 
Box 3705, Santa Clara, CA 95055 
Musical Computer, 40Kdisk, $15.95, 
Atari Program Exchange, P.O. Box 
3795, Santa Clara, CA 95055 

•Radio Shack Color Computer Music, 
cartridge, $29.95, Radio Shack, Fort 
Worth, TX 76102 

•Texas Instruments TI99/4A, Music 
Maker, cartridge, $49.95, Texas Instru- 
ments, P.O. Box 10508, Lubbock, TX 
79408 
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lightning or AC power line 


Commercial Grade Isolators 

ISOl 3 Isolated Sockets 

ISO-2 2 Isolated Socket Banks, 6 Sockets 

Industrial Grade Isolators 

ISO-3 3 Double Isolated Sockets 
ISO-11 2 Double Isolated Banks, 6 Sockets 

Laboratory Grade Isolators 


ISO-18 2 Quad Isolated Banks, 6 Sockets 

Circuit Breaker, any model (Add-CB) 
Remote Switch, any model (Add-RS) 


JS7® Electronic Specialists, Inc. 

171 South Main Street, Box 389, Natick, Massachusetts 0 1 780 


Toil Free Order Desk 1 -800-225-4876 
MasterCard, VISA, American Express 


Do you dislike the look 
of your company’s literature? 

pin 



Why not do something about it? 


Comprehensive graphic, editorial and print production services 

are as close as your telephone. 

Call 412-261-1234 

for a free brochure detailing the speed and cost advantages 

of our services. 
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Healing sick computers: An explosive multi-billion dollar market 


WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN YOUR 
COMPUTER 
NEEDS REPAIRS? 

by William Joseph 

T here are any number of not-so- 
subtle signs that will let you know 
when the honeymoon is over: A 
key on the keyboard that won't come 
unstuck; a tiny wisp of acrid, black 
smoke rising gently from the general 
area of the power supply; a disk drive 
that refuses to let go of your favorite 
disk .... You get the idea. 

Like the groom who snores or the 
bride who coats herself from the neck 
up with a slippery cream just before 
bedtime, microcomputers are not 
above a few surprises of their own. 
The more you know about them in ad- 
vance, the better your chances for a 
long and peaceful life together. 

Repairs are not a happy subject. 
Most of us do not take kindly to the idea 
of paying for intangibles — and repair 
service is about as intangible as you 
can get. After all, when the repairs 
have been completed, all you have to 
show for your money is the same prod- 
uct you had before all the trouble 
started. And don't forget the inconven- 
ience. When something needs re- 
pairs, it can't be doing whatever it is 
that you bought it to do. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the sub- 
ject of service hardly ever comes up in 
conversations between computer 
salespersons and prospective buyers? 
If the prospect doesn't bring it up, the 
salesperson certainly won't. Why 
bring up an unhappy subject during 
such a festive occasion? Perhaps your 
new computer will go on forever with- 
out the need for service. 

Not likely. 

The fact is that today's microcom- 
puters can and do fail, sometimes with 
disheartening frequency. Now, don't 
get me wrong. Solid-state technology 
is remarkably dependable, unbeliev- 
ably so when compared with its fore- 
bears. 

The earliest electronic computers 
were made up of tens of thousands of 
switches, vacuum tubes, and resis- 
tors, many of which suffered lifespans 
that were measured in hours instead 
of months or years. Compared with 


those behemoths, your new micro 
might seem immortal. 

But it isn't. 

While solid-state circuits are the 
most trouble-free form of electronic 
technology known today, they're not 
foolproof. And, of course, there are the 
non-electronic parts of your computer 
system. Disk drives and printers are 
basically electro-mechanical devices. 
As such, they will probably be the 
source of most of your service prob- 
lems. 

Is all of this good reason for you to 
become paranoid about the inevita- 
bility of a service disaster certain to be 
visited upon you without warning? 
Certainly not. 

Given reasonable care, your micro- 
computer system should give you an 
abundance of trouble-free service. On 
those occasions when you do need the 
help of a service technician, your own 
savvy about the service business 


should keep you from developing an 
urge to fling yourself in front of a bus. 
Here are some things you ought to 
know about what happens when a 
microcomputer conks out. 

It # s a big business 

There are a lot of people out there 
who would like to repair your comput- 
er. The explosive growth of the com- 
puter industry in the last couple of 
years has created an aftermath of 
awesome proportions — one large 
enough to attract some of the biggest 
names in American business. While 
estimates of the size of the repair in- 
dustry range all the way up to an un- 
likely $50 billion annually, there is not 
doubt that it is a multi-billion-dollar 
market growing so rapidly that credi- 
ble figures are still hard to come by. 

Computer service organizations 
may be divided into two broad catego- 
ries. First, there are those that service 
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only computers sold and/or manufac- 
tured by the parent company. Radio 
Shack and IBM are two examples of 
this type. Then there are the burgeon- 
ing numbers of so-called third-party 
service organizations. These are gen- 
erally independent of any manufac- 
turing or selling functions; they exist 
solely for the purpose of repairing 
computers sold by other people. 

Let's talk first about dealer/ 
manufacturer service because that 
will normally be the first type that a 
new computer owner will encounter. 

If there is a pioneer in the estab- 
lishing of a network of company- 
owned and operated service facilities; 
it has to be Tandy Corporation's Radio 
Shack Division. Radio Shack opened 
their first company-owned microcom- 
puter repair facility in August of 1977. 
At that time, most people had never 
heard of microcomputers. Today, the 
company operates 287 computer re- 
pair facilities in the United States and 
Puerto Rico devoted exclusively to 
servicing Radio Shack products. 

Bud McLure, vice president and di- 
rector of service operations for Radio 
Shack, points out that all of their tech- 
nicians receive introductory training 
at their home locations, followed by in- 
tensive training at the company's 
world headquarters. 

Says McLure, ''The training at the 
home location is relatively informal, 
mostly just following a technician 
around and watching over his shoul- 
der. At headquarters, though, our 
training is formal and intensive, last- 
ing about six weeks for a bench techni- 
cian and three weeks for a road tech- 
nician." 

McLure points out that companies 
such as IBM, NEC, and Apple provide 
their service primarily through au- 
thorized dealers, while Radio Shack 
takes the entire responsibility for serv- 
ice and sales. 

While it is true that IBM is still relying 
heavily on authorized dealers to pro- 
vide service for the IBM PC, the com- 
pany has recently built 15 company- 
owned regional service facilities for 
what they call Level II service — prob- 
lems that can't be resolved at the local 
dealers' service shops. Also, in an ap- 
parent effort to make up for a slow start 
in providing carry-in service in IBM 
company-owned facilities, the com- 
pany has opened more than 1 00 carry- 
in service centers strategically located 
throughout the country. 



"Carry-in" service at Sorbus Station: A battle of 
the giants in the third-party maintenance war 


Over at the other end of the comput- 
er service spectrum, the so-called 
third-party service organizations are 
no less active. According to John Har- 
nett, vice president of TRW, customer 
service division, computer service is 
now a multi-billion-dollar market and 
growing every day. TRW, a high-tech 
company that is already well estab- 
lished in the repair of big computer 
mainframes, is now positioning itself 
to be one of the leaders in third-party 
service for micros. 

According to Dave Gill, manager of 
marketing communications for TRW, 
the company is already the largest 
third-party service organization in the 
industry with 200 service locations and 
2,800 computer technicians and sup- 
port personnel scattered around the 
country. 

"Many small computer owners," 
Gill says, "have never heard of TRW, 
and many of those who have don't 
know that we service small comput-’ 
ers. We've been the best kept secret in 
the industry up until now; but we in- 
tend to change that, starting right 
away." 

While he declined to give specifics, 
Gill says that the company is planning 
national advertising aimed at the 
small computer owner. 

At the moment, the other half of the 
battle of the giants in the third-party 
maintenance war is the Sorbus Serv- 
ice Division of Management Assis- 
tance Inc. According to Vice President 
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bookmark by D/Punch 

running out of diskettes? 
how many floppies do you have? 
only listen to records on one side? 
only play tapes on one side? 

STOP WASTING HALF 
YOUR MONEY A MEMORY 


Why should your single-sided diskettes be 
readable and writeable only to one side? 

THESE TIMES DEMAND THAT EVERY DOLLAR 
YOU SPEND HAVE THE POWER OF TWO 




GREAT FOR: 
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1. Saving storage space 
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2. Increasing memory 
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3. Making backup copies 

4. Saving money 

5. Fun to do 















Now you can easily convert your single-sided 
Floppies into Flippies (diskettes) using FUP-ITs 
pat. pend., clumsyproof, leeryproof, conver- 
sion Kits. Works with single, double or quad 
density — hard or soft sector. With FLIP-IT, 
there is: 

NO NEED TO: 

1. Measure. 

2. Make alignment marks. 

3. Take media out of jacket 

4. Alter your hardware. 

5. Buy additional software. 

"FLIP-IT was very easy to use... converted..: 
four boxes of diskettes in less than one half 
hour... Used other side... No Problems.” 

John DeMeritt, Belmont, MA 

"No errors in reading or writing data in spite 
of heavy use... will continue to recommend 
to my friends and clients.” 

Joseph Wiellette, Brookline, MA 
When ordering, remember to specify your computer system. 


a) 5V4” FLIP-IT: for all 5V<” computers incl. Apple, 
IBM, Osborne, Atari, Radio Shack, Commodore, 
Victor, Kaypro, Franklin & more only $29.95 

b) 8” FLIP-IT: for 8" computers incl. IBM, Wang, 
Altos, Radio Shack, DEC, DG A more only $34.95 

c) Labels: (self-sticking, 100 ea.) only$3.00 

d) Write Protect/Enable Tabs: (ioo ea.) $2.65 

e) Hub-Reinforcer Kit: (positioning tool for hub- 
opening) 

5 V«” disks: $10.99 8” disks: $12.99 

f) Hub-Reinforcer Rings: (50 rings ea for hub 

opening) 

5y<” disks: $5.85 8" disks: $7.20 

g) Disk Sleeves: (Lint free, 10 ea.) 

5 V 4 " disks: $2.55 8" disks: $3.85 


Add S3 for shp & hdlg (AK, HI, PR, Canada add $5.50, 

Foreign countries add USD 10.50) - Mass. Res. add 5% tax. 

Send Check, Money Order to: 

0/Punch Co. (TO) 

P.O. Box 201, Newton Hlds, MA 02161 *** 

s J Telex: 4991009 CHTftl TECH. INFO: 1617) 964-2126 Vi 

TOLL FREE 24 HRS ORDER LINE 
1-800-227-3800 ext. 128 

In Mass, call (617) 964-2126 

copyright 1983 D/Punch Corp. 

We acknowledge all trademarks 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


For your FREE bookmark for your 
manuals, send us a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. SPECIAL 
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Rich Leonowitz, Sorbus will provide 
on-site service almost anywhere in the 
country. In addition to some 160 loca- 
tions from which the company will dis- 
patch technicians for on-site service, 
they are busy opening "carry-in" serv- 
ice stations at strategic locations 
throughout the country. Called "Sor- 
bus Stations," these facilities are de- 
signed to woo the small computer 
owner who wants to save the expense 
involved in having the technician 
come to the computer. 

According to Leonowitz, "The bulk 
of the computer maintenance busi- 
ness is still in the big mainframes, but 
the micro industry is a young and 
growing market and we intend to be 
the dominant third-party service or- 
ganization." 

By all appearances, though, domi- 
nance of the market isn't going to be 
easy for anyone. Says TRW's Dave 
Gill, "There's going to be a lot of big 
league competition for the microcom- 
puter service dollar. Lately we've 
learned that companies such as RCA, 
GE, Honeywell, and Western Union 
are rushing into the third-party service 
market." 

And they aren't the only ones. The 
Xerox Corp., which already has a 
nationwide service organization oper- 
ated soley for the repair of the compa- 
ny's own products, has recently an- 
nounced its entry into the third-party 
market. Says Xerox Vice President 
William T. Blair," .... Most manufac- 
turers of personal computers lack the 
service capability necessary to sup- 
port their products adequately. Xerox, 
on the other hand, has one of the 
largest and most highly regarded 
service organizations in the world." 

Xerox, with 82 walk-in service cen- 
ters already in operation around the 
country, sees the third-party service 
market for microcomputers as a major 
new business opportunity for the com- 
pany. 

Who is going to do it? 

As I hope you can see by now, "Who 
is going to do it?" is a very important 
question — one you should ask before 
you need help. While it is certainly 
true that a lot of good companies are 
positioning themselves in the comput- 
er service market, the industry is still 
very young. There are also a lot of in- 
competent, if well-intentioned, people 
involved. 

Horror stories abound, like the expe- 


rience of small business man Ron 
Copeland who blew nearly $1,000 
with three separate dealers trying to 
get what turned out to be a relatively 
simple repair job completed. When he 
finally found a dealer who could do 
the repair, he learned that the trouble 
should have been spotted in a few 
minutes and repaired for under $100. 

Stories like that serve to illustrate the 
importance of investigating the serv- 
ice story before you find yourself in 
need of help. 

If you're still shopping around for 
your new computer, you should ad- 
dress the subject of repair service in 
detail with your dealer. If you are al- 
ready the proud owner of a smoothly 
functioning system, take the time now 
to avoid the frustration and poor judg- 
ment that can take place when your 
system is down and you don't know 
where to turn for help. 

The fact is that it is very easy to buy a 
computer these days, but not every- 
one who can sell you a computer is 
prepared to provide repair service. 
Alas, some dealers have been known 
to display a singular disregard for the 
subject once the sale has been made. 

Ask the right questions 

Whatever you do, don't wait for the 
dealer to bring up the subject of serv- 
ice — ask! 

First of all, find out right up front ex- 
actly who will perform the service if 
you need it during the warranty. Does 
the dealer have his own factory au- 
thorized service facility? Are the tech- 
nicians his own employees? Did they 
receive training from the manufactur- 
er? Can you take a look at the shop? 

By the way, don't waste your time 
shopping around for a warranty that 
will postpone out-of-warranty repair 
charges. A 90-day warranty is all but 
standard in the micro industry, wheth- 
er you're buying a big name like Ap- 
ple or IBM, or one of the lesser-known 
makes. 

If the dealer doesn't have his own re- 
pair facilities, find out exactly where 
the nearest factory-authorized service 
center is located and ask whether you 
will have to carry-in your baby or 
whether on-site service will be availa- 
ble. This may not be so important for a 
company used only for home applica- 
tions, but in a business system, carry- 
in responsibility may be an unaccept- 
able condition. Ask, too, about 
turnaround time. Some of the more 


aggressive servicers are now offering 
competent while-you-wait service, 
while some shops can be very hard to 
pin down on this subject. 

In fact, you'll want to make certain 
that you'll be able to obtain service — 
period. Those mail order ads are very 
tempting, and some of them offer per- 
fectly legitimate opportunities to save 
a buck. You should be aware, howev- 
er, that some dealers are absolutely 
adamant in their refusals to service 
equipment sold by someone else — 
especially cut-rate mail order compa- 
nies. One Computerland manager in- 
terviewed for this article said flatly that 
he would not service any equipment 
that wasn't sold in his store. 

How about that television or elec- 
tronic repair shop in your neighbor- 
hood? Shouldn't TV service organiza- 
tions be logical places for computer 
owners to look for computer service? 
"Of course they should," says inde- 
pendent TV service dealer Joe D'Agos- 
tino of Warminster, Pa., "but don't 
count on it any time soon." 

D'Agostino has been frustrated in 
his attempts to obtain service fran- 
chises from the big names in the field. 
According to D'Agostino, Apple wants 
its computers serviced exclusively by 
its selling dealers. A prospective Ap- 
ple franchisee must have a qualified 
technician on his payroll in order to 
get the selling franchise. Texas Instru- 
ments does not want to work with in- 
dependent third-party service deal- 
ers. IBM, he says, will not even discuss 
the matter with him. 

D'Agostino, who hopes to see all of 
this change some day, has been able 
to obtain repair franchises from two 
manufacturers of relatively inexpen- 
sive home computers, Atari and Intel- 
livision. "This is just how it was in the 
early days of television," he says. "The 
big manufacturers were reluctant to 
cooperate with independent un- 
knowns. Eventually, popular demand 
won out." 

And where you live can be an im- 
portant factor. If you happen to be lo- 
cated smack in the middle of a large 
metropolitan area, you should have 
your choice of dealer or third-party 
service organizations when you need 
help. But if you live in a small town, 
service could be a very long ride 
away. Better to find out what you're in 
for before your computer gets cranky. 
This is especially important if you will 
need on-site service. While some com- 
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panies say they can provide service 
almost anywhere, there may be some 
wishful thinking involved. After all, 
on-site service for computers is a new 
concept for the computer industry. No- 
body ever lugged an IBM 360 into the 
shop for repairs. 

Rich Leonowitz of Sorbus says, "We 
will provide on-site service almost an- 
ywhere in the country." But even with 
the best of intentions, total coverage of 
the continent from only 160 locations 
would be a superhuman accomplish- 
ment. But whether on-site service is 
available in your area or not, most 
dealers will charge you a premium for 
travel outside of what they consider to 
be their normal service area, normal- 
ly a radius of 50 miles or so. Radio 
Shack, for example, will travel up to 
150 miles to provide on-site service, 
but extra charges are levied after the 
first 50 miles. 

How much will it cost? 

If you think that auto repairs or TV 
service is overpriced, you'd better 
steel yourself against the shock of that 
first computer repair tab. Training and 
equipping a competent computer 
technician is a costly process, and the 
charges for his services must reflect 
that fact. Rates of $80 to $90 per hour 
are not unheard of, with $50 to $80 be- 
ing about the average. For on-site 
service, most organizations will keep 
the "meter" running from portal to por- 
tal, so you are paying that rate even 
for the travel time necessary to get the 
technician to your location. 

According to Rich Leonowitz, Sor- 
bus service centers have a flat price of 
$75 for the test and diagnosis of a com- 
puter brought in to one of their service 
centers. Most actual repairs have an 
additional flat rate labor price, plus 
the cost of whatever parts of compo- 
nents are needed. For repairs not 
listed in their flat rate manual, the cur- 
rent time-and-material rate at Sorbus 
is $50 per hour. Says Leonowitz, "If the 
customer already knows exactly what 
is wrong with his computer, he can 
save the test and diagnosis fee." 

One alternative to the pay-as-you- 
go system for out of warranty repairs is 
the service agreement offered by al- 
most all computer service organiza- 
tions and sales dealers. While they go 
by any number of names such as 
"service contracts," or "maintenance 
agreements," all offer the buyer a 
means for paying a predetermined 
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price in advance to take care of all nor- 
mal repairs for a given period of time, 
usually one year. 

There are two basic systems for 
determining the selling price to the 
customer for a service agreement. 
First, and most popular, is the so- 
called percentage method. This is un- 
doubtedly a carryover from the prac- 
tice of pricing service for the big 
mainframe computers wherein annu- 
al service agreements were usually 
priced at about eight percent of the 
original cost of the system. 

Agreements for microcomputers 
are now averaging about eight to 20 
percent of the selling price of the sys- 
tem to be covered; the lower end of the 
range being about average for carry- 
in service, with the higher price going 
for on-site coverage. Radio Shack is 
among the many organizations using 
some form of the percentage method 
to price their agreements. 

According to Dave Gill of TRW, that 
firm does not believe in the percent- 
age system for pricing service agree- 
ments. Says Gill, "We believe that per- 
centage pricing penalizes the buyer of 
quality products, and since we prefer 
to service only quality products, we 
use a different method to price our 
agreements." 

Gill's logic centers around the prem- 
ise that quality computers and periph- 
erals are likely to cost more, while re- 
quiring the same or perhaps less 
service. To base the price of the agree- 
ment on the higher selling price of a 
quality system, he says, penalizes the 
buyer for his good judgment. 

Gill says that TRW analyzes such 
statistical data as mean-time- 
between-failures (MTBF) and mean- 
time-to-repair (MTTR) as a basis for 
pricing service agreements. "Many 
manufacturers cooperate with us by 
supplying this information, and we 
use it in conjunction with our own data 
to help arrive at a fair price." 

Regardless of what method is used 
to price them, however, service agree- 
ments are expensive by most any 
standard. Using an average of 10 per- 
cent, a one-year agreement for a sys- 
tem that cost $3,500 would run $350. 
Not an inconsiderable sum. 

Prices quoted at a local Apple deal- 
er were typical of those turned up in 
the research for this article. They ran 
from a low of about $200 up to $395, 
with the stern provision that only Ap- 
ple brand systems and peripherals 


were qualified for coverage. This, by 
the way, is not an unusual restriction. 
Many servicers display a profound 
distaste for systems that are made up 
of a number of different brands of 
equipment. You may want to keep that 
in mind when you are assembling or 
expanding your system. This may be 
an advantage to third-party service 
organizations which normally are 
more forgiving of eclectic mixtures. 

Are service agreements worth- 
while? Well, it all depends on whom 
you ask. Walter Conversano, a free- 
lance writer, recently paid about $140 
to have his printer repaired. "I still 
think I'm ahead of the game," he says. 
"Since the printer is in its second year, 
I'd have paid nearly $300 in service 
agreements by now." 

Small businessman Ed D'Angelo 
puts it more directly. "I believe in serv- 
ice agreements for equipment that 
must have regular preventive mainte- 
nance, but not for things like comput- 
ers that are best left alone until they 
need service." 

On the other hand, a good many 
people quite obviously feel differently, 
since there are now virtually millions 
of service agreements currently in ef- 
fect, with a very high percentage of re- 
newals. One obvious attraction of the 
service agreement is that it does pro- 
vide a means of shifting the worry and 
responsibility of service to someone 
else's shoulders, albeit for a price. 

Regardless of the way in which you 
choose to handle service for your new 
computer, though, it's far better to 
make your decisions while the pleas- 
ant glow of the honeymoon is still light- 
ing up your life. That way, you'll be in 
charge. JH 

William Joseph is a free-lance writer from Phila- 
delphia. 
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RIDING THE 
PIPELINE 


Pipeline Random Access Printing 
Buffer 

Interactive Structures Inc. 

146 Montgomery Ave. 

Bala Cynwyd, PA 19004 
(215) 667-1713 

Price ranges from $195 to $440 
Reviewed by Ernest E. Mau 

Of the seemingly endless supply of 
printing buffers, each serves one main 
purpose: temporary data storage be- 
tween a computer and hard-copy 
printer. They all intend to free the host 
computer from printer control and al- 
low it to be used for other tasks while 
the buffer directs printing operations. 
However, most buffers also have their 
individual functions or frills. 

Among the most intriguing units 
is the "IS Pipeline® Random Ac- 
cess Printing Buffer" from Interac- 
tive Structures Inc. Perhaps best 
known for their PKASO® Apple 
printer interfaces with text and 
graphics capabilities, Interactive 
Structures has attempted to build a 
better mousetrap with the "IS Pipe- 
line." 

The most obvious feature is its 
size. It can have from 8K to 128K of 
storage. Since all memory chips 
are installed on a single board, 
even the smallest memory can be 
expanded in 8K increments as 
needed. That expansion can be ac- 
complished with a kit available 
from the supplier, or with dynamic 
random access memory chips pur- 
chased locally. Furthermore, the 
"IS Pipeline" uses data compres- 
sion techniques, making effective 
memory space appear even larger 
than raw numbers indicate. 

Yet the thrill in using this unit is 
not memory size. Instead, it's the 
presence of three operating modes. 
The first, is a bypass mode where 
data go directly from computer to 
printer without buffering. That doesn't 
sound like a big deal, but many buff- 
ers don't allow such bypasses. There 
are times, particularly in word proc- 
essing, when it's an advantage to not 
buffer outputs and exert direct com- 
puter control over the printout to pre- 
vent formatting problems or other diffi- 
culties. 



The second mode is a conventional 
first-in first-out (FIFO) buffer capable 
of using all available memory. This is 
the common mode for other units, 
where data are pumped into the buff- 
er at high speed from the computer 
and transferred out at whatever 



The IS Pipeline Random Access Printing Buffer from 
Interactive Structures, Inc. 


slower speed may be needed by the 
printer. 

The third and most exciting mode is 
Random-Access Printing. The "IS 
Pipeline" can be divided into as many 
as 63 separate and independent 
"buckets." Buckets can be various 
sizes, filled with different data, and 
printed in any desired sequence on 
command. 


What does that mean to the user? 
Consider a so-called "boilerplate" job 
where paragraphs or sections of text 
are assembled during printing into a 
complete document, usually by a 
word processor. Assume the assembly 
has to be done numerous times — it's a 
report customized for two dozen cli- 
ents. The word processor normally 
outputs each assembled document in- 
dividually, often filling a conventional 
buffer and then delaying further out- 
put or computer use until most reports 
are printed. 

With the "IS Pipeline," individual el- 
ements can be loaded into memory 
buckets. Then, commands issued from 
the computer direct the buffer to put 
the pieces together in particular se- 
quences. This buffer can do the boiler- 
plating and repetitive printing from a 
single set of data loads, leaving the 
computer free for other tasks. 

The same applies to repetitive print- 
outs where numerous passes 
quickly fill a normal buffer and halt 
the computer while it waits for 
space. With the "IS Pipeline," infor- 
mation is loaded into one or more 
buckets, and a single set of com- 
mands instructs the buffer to print 
those buckets as many times as 
necessary. Again, the computer is 
freed quickly, and other processing 
tasks may be performed while the 
buffer does the printing. 

If you got carried away, you 
could tell it to print five buckets one 
time each, another bucket six 
times, another three times, and 
then seven others twice apiece. 
There's no real limitation to what 
you do other than your own imagi- 
nation. 

It works! And it works nicely! It 
takes practice to get used to the 
commands needed to load and 
control the buffer buckets, especial- 
ly with some word processors and 
other software packages that re- 
quire a little ingenuity to embed 
buffer commands. But once a pro- 
cedure is found, it works well and 
can save time and costs in many print- 
ing applications. The required com- 
mands and procedures are well docu- 
mented, complete with extensive 
examples above the norm for 
microcomputer product manuals. 

"IS Pipeline" handles text or graph- 
ics with equal ease, and the random 
access commands are structured, so 
I've found no conflict thus far with any 
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software or interface used. 

In its present configuration, the "IS 
Pipeline'' works with any 
computer/printer combination using 
Centronics® compatible parallel 
interfacing. Right now, only parallel 
input and output are available, which 
probably is all that's needed for most 
popular microcomputer systems. 
However, Interactive Structures plans 
to introduce a four-port model later 
this year, with parallel input, parallel 
output, serial input, and serial output 
switch selected in any desired combi- 
nation. 

Operationally, the "IS Pipeline" has 
been a gem. The three modes of oper- 
ation have solved some serious prob- 
lems this writer has had when using 
other buffers. It is a better mousetrap, 
and a practical one at that. 

Packaging leaves something to be 
desired, however. The case is sheet 
metal, painted bright yellow, and it 
lacks the look of quality. Bluntly, it 
looks cheap, but appearance and per- 
formance are two entirely different 
things. 

When viewed from the front, there's 
a large gap between the top and bot- 
tom covers. Interface cables exiting 
from the rear are bent sharply down- 
ward instead of coming out straight, 
and they seem subject to excess strain 
unless the unit is set at the edge of a ta- 
ble or box so they hang straight down. 
Supposedly, these problems will be 
eliminated on the new model. 

The unit has no power switch. Pow- 
er is obtained from a wall-mounted 
transformer and is shut off by unplug- 
ging the unit. The supplier says low 
power consumption makes it possible 
to leave the unit on, but I feel it gener- 
ates a bit too much heat to leave pow- 
ered continuously. Like most external 
transformers, the power line connects 
with a jack, but the connection could 
be more secure. I've dislodged it acci- 
dentally during a printout and lost the 
buffer contents. 

Nevertheless, the unit is capable, 
and the electronics appear high quali- 
ty. Several weeks of use have revealed 
no failures, and the unit continues to 
operate reliably. Having gotten used 
to the packaging, I've had no com- 
plaints and feel the "IS Pipeline" can 
be recommended. 

The "IS Pipeline," tested and war- 
ranted for a full year, is available from 
$195 with an 8K buffer to $440 for the 
full 128K buffer. 


ZORLOF WORD 

PROCESSING 

SYSTEM 

ZORLOF The Magnificent Word 
Processing System 

Anitek Software Products 
P.O. Box 1 136 
Melbourne, FL 32935 
(305) 259-9397 

$69. 95 for TRS-80 Models I/III 32K 1 -disk 
Reviewed by Fred Blechman 

Zorlof is the unlikely name for a ver- 
satile, easy-to-use, inexpensive word 
processor. It has many of the features 
of more expensive and complex word 
processors, yet few of the disadvan- 
tages. Although, as with all sophisti- 
cated microcomputer programs, it will 
take some time and effort to learn to 
use all the features, you can have 
Zorlof up and running in a short time. 

The first section of the manual, 
"Getting Started," is included on the 
Zorlof disk as sample text. This allows 
you to compare the text and formatting 
commands with the actual printed re- 
sults. You learn by using and modi- 
fying rather than just reading the 
manual. 

50 printers supported 

Zorlof supports over 50 popular 
printers — parallel and serial — and 
most of their features. For those print- 
ers that offer proportional character 
spacing, underlining, bolding, sub- 
scripts or superscripts, by simply spec- 
ifying your printer designation at the 
beginning of your text, Zorloff will 
send the proper character codes to 
your printer. The same applies to con- 
densed and wide lettering, or even 
Graftrax italics. You can specify align- 
ment of left margin, right margin, both 
margins or centering of any line or 
group of lines. You can set tabs or in- 
dent text on both the left and right side 
and specify different margins for odd 
and even pages. 

Titles and page numbers can be 
placed at the top or bottom (or both) of 
each sheet, and they can be different 
for odd and even pages. Each header 
or footer can run up to three lines. You 
can pause printing between pages 
when using single sheets and merge a 
mailing list and data file with the text 
file to produce personalized docu- 
ments. All or part of a text can be 


printed with printer ON/OFF com- 
mands in the text. Page lengths and 
line spacing are specified, as well as 
the placement of the first line on a 
page. 

Because of the large number of print 
formatting options, the built-in de- 
faults give you plain vanilla output 
without any commands at all. It's only 
when you wish something different 
than the normal default that you must 
specify. 

Text editing functions 

While the formatting capabilities of 
Zorlof are extensive, most of your effort 
will be in generating text on the 
screen. I'm happy to report that Zorlof 
is fast, logical, and crash-proof. After 
using other word processors that lost 
all text without warning, or dropped 
letters while word-wrapping to the 
next line, I was delighted to find nei- 
ther of these problems with Zorlof. The 
key combinations used to delete char- 
acters, words or lines — or even blocks 
of text — are logical and simple. Insert- 
ing text or moving blocks of text is a 
breeze, and the cursor controls are 
rapid and efficient. 

Some of the features available dur- 
ing text entry are outstanding. For ex- 
ample, you can get a disk directory of 
any disk at any time. By placing the 
cursor on any filename, you can load 
that file at the text cursor position, 
making text merging a pleasure. The 
directory feature also allows you to kill 
obsolete files on any disk to make 
room for the current text file. And, crit- 
ically important if you have been us- 
ing another word processor and al- 
ready have disk files in other formats, 
Zorlof loads any ASCII file into text. 
Zorlof can accomodate five different 
types of files — Zorlof, Apparat ED- 
TASM, Radio Shack EDTASM, BASIC 
and ASCII. This means you should be 
able to use files from most other word 
processors since most save their files 
in ASCII. Also, you can edit BASIC 
programs with word-processing con- 
venience (if the file was saved in 
ASCII), and even have limited 
renumbering capability. Further- 
more, you can save a Zorlof file in 
ASCII for use on other word proces- 
sors. Any type of data or program file 
can be displayed and edited in "ZAP" 
(byte-hexidecimal) format. The possi- 
bilities are enormous. 

I have previously had problems 

Continued on pg. 48 
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THE NEXT STEP 

Database Program Generator for the 
IBM PC 
Aeronica Inc. 

7415 Pineville-Matthews Rd. 
Charlotte, NC 28211 
Price $345 

Reviewed by Mark Bernstein 

Each business is unique, and soft- 
ware that is entirely satisfactory to one 
firm may be virtually useless to its 
competitors. This fact creates a perpet- 
ual quandary for designers of busi- 
ness software who must decide 
whether to build simple-to-use sys- 
tems targetted at a specific, limited 
market, or to pursue complicated, 
general-purpose software that strives 
to be all things to all users, and often 
turns out to be too complicated for any- 
one. 

The Next Step, Aeronica's new data- 
base system, adopts an innovative ap- 
proach to resolving this problem. In- 
stead of writing a single large, 
general-purpose program, Aeronica 
Inc. developed a series of programs 
that write new programs tailored to 
the users specifications. The Next Step 
is subtitled "Microcomputer Software 
For Executives" and is meant to be 
used by business people without ex- 
tensive computer training. 

The Next Step writes programs that 
build and use databases — collections 
of records such as purchase orders, 
address files and inventories. To cre- 
ate a new application, you use The 
Next Step's program DATABASE, 
which guides you through the steps 
required to "paint" a sample blank 
form on the screen (Figure 1). Speci- 
fying a form is quite simple, and The 
Next Step's documentation is more 
than adequate, albeit sometimes con- 
descending. 

After the form has been designed, 
The Next Step tells you to insert a fresh 
floppy disk and proceeds to write a 
new BASIC program tailored to fit 
your data. This new program builds 
the database; with it, you can add 
new records, delete old records, 
search for a record you want to exam- 
ine, or correct mistakes. The Next Step 
calculates totals, automatically fills in 
the time and date in appropriate 
blanks, and automatically checks all 
new entries to reduce errors and omis- 
sions. 

The Next Step also creates custom 


report generators that print a variety 
of sorted and selected lists abstracted 
from the database. Like the main da- 
tabase program, the report generator 
is created from a template "painted" 
on the computer screen. 

This program-writing approach has 
many advantages. Business users 
without training or programming ex- 
perience can design small data man- 
agement systems in only a few hours. 

In a few respects, The Next Step's 
performance is disappointing. The 
"screen-painting" approach to form 
design is nicely conceived but a bit 
clumsy in execution, leaving the user 
with limited editing capabilities. The 
SEARCH command is also rather lim- 
ited, since it cannot distinguish be- 
tween different fields in the form. If you 
search a file for companies that have 
"Chicago" in their name, you may 
also retrieve all the entries that list 
Chicago as their address, or that or- 
dered your firm's "Chicagoan rain- 
coat." The SEARCH command does 
not support wildcards, an inconven- 
ience when you know a part of the 
field you want to find, but not the en- 
tire field. Both these problems can be 
overcome with patience, but both are 
annoying. 

The database programs that The 
Next Step creates are written in BA- 
SIC. The programs may (usually) be 
compiled using the IBM/Microsoft BA- 
SIC compiler, but even the compiled 
versions will be comparatively slow in 
handling databases exceeding a few 
hundred records. Sorting a file of 1 ,000 
records, for example, may take 10 or 
20 minutes. 

On the other hand, the fact that The 
Next Step creates standard BASIC 
programs allows technically- 
sophisticated users to reconstruct and 
customize the database and report 
programs, providing additional spe- 
cial features. However, this flexibility 
is a two-edged sword; a competent 
BASIC programmer can easily defeat 
the program's rather primitive pass- 
word mechanism to gain access to 
confidential files. 

The Next Step is supplied on five 
single-sided floppy disks. Disks 2, 3 
and 4 are not copy protected, while 
Aeronica supplies two copies of (un- 
copyable) Disk 1. 

Despite its speed problems, The 
Next Step may fill a useful niche for 
many users needing small, simple, 
and inexpensive data management. 
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THE LOCAL 

NETWORK 

HANDBOOK 

Edited by George R. Davis 
McGraw-Hill Inc. 

256 pages 

Reviewed by Earle Holland 

The idea of tying together individual 
computers is almost as old as the com- 
puter itself. Whether it's a thousand 
terminals linked together within a ma- 
jor multinational corporation or sim- 
ply a dozen home computers tied to an 
electronic bulletin board, it's still 
called networking. 

And while the benefits of such set- 
ups are great, so often are the handi- 
caps that must be overcome before a 
network can begin to work. 

So when George R. Davis, editor-in- 
chief of Data Communications, decid- 
ed to tackle the subject for that maga- 
zine's book series, he compiled a 
collection of articles that deal with 
nearly every imaginable aspect of net- 
working. He might just as well have ti- 
tled it "Everything You Ever Wanted to 
Know about Local Networks, But Were 
Too Ill-Informed to Ask." 

This is the seventh in Data Commu- 
nications' book series, and it contains 
32 articles orginally written for the 
magazine over the past five years. 
Davis explains that all of the articles fit 
into one of two categories: those relat- 
ed to local networks in some way 
when they were published, or those 
that have since been found to relate to 
networking now that the idea is inter- 
esting more people. 

The book is divided into six sections 
dealing with technology, software, 
equipment, implementation, applica- 
tions and network selection. Each sec- 
tion offers from three to eight articles 
on certain aspects of the topic. 

A cursory glance at much of The Lo- 
cal Network Handbook might easily 
scare off the computer neophyte, but it 
should not. While the book does con- 
tain an abundance of complicated 
charts and graphs, flow diagrams and 
heavy doses of computer jargon, it 
also contains a handful of introductory 
articles on subjects like computer se- 
curity, data transmission devices and 
how networks work. 

Of special interest is the section 
dealing with applications. It offers a 
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two-part package on data communi- 
cations in the office, a forecast on 
which technology will rule the auto- 
mated office including the individual 
views of nine experts in the field, and 
an overview of how future develop- 
ments in data communications are be- 
ing developed at major universities. 

At the beginning of his book, Davis 
corrects one misconception about lo- 
cal networks. They're not cheap! To 
develop a local network that isn't limit- 
ed in scope, he says, the cost should 
run about $ 1 , 000 per station in the net- 
work, not including equipment. And 
while there have been forecasts of 
these costs dropping drastically in the 
near future, he predicts any decline 
will be gradual. 

Davis' newest project won't keep 
you on the edge of your chair in sus- 
pense. In fact, in some places, the text 
provides a proven cure for insomnia. 
But for those readers interested in the 
whys and hows of local networking, it 
offers a wealth of information. 


CREATIVE 
DESIGN WITH 
MICRO 
COMPUTERS 

by Steven K. Roberts 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

NJ 07632 

$28. .95 in hardcover as Industrial 
Design with Microcomputers; $ 1 4. 95 in 
softcover 

Reviewed by Ernest E. Mau 

At a time bookstores are stocking 
shelf after shelf of introductory books 
to the subject of microcomputing, it's 
refreshing to find a serious volume on 
something other than elementary ap- 
plications. Steven K. Roberts' book 


Creative Design with Microcomput- 
ers , is just such a work, dealing with 
microcomputers applied to a wide va- 
riety of applications outside the home 
or small-business office. 

Since such applications are far less 
visible than the highly touted and 
advertised home and office uses, we 
often forget how important microcom- 
puters are for controlling and auto- 
mating things like manufacturing 
processes and machinery — applica- 
tions that often push microcomputers 
and system designers to their limits. 
Such applications traditionally have 
been in the domain of specialists. 
Now, Mr. Roberts' book comes along 
as an excellent reminder of those uses, 
as well as a delightful explanation of 
the hows, whys, and wherefores of 
industrial-process control and system 
design. 

Drawing on his extensive experi- 
ence with real systems, Roberts has 
skillfully approached a difficult and of- 
ten baffling subject. His craftsmanship 
as a writer and a designer are evident 
in an admirably constructed presenta- 
tion of subjects as diverse as hard- 
ware interfacing, artificial intelli- 
gence, software design, and others. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
is that this book is readable. One does- 
n't need an engineering degree to un- 
derstand the material. Yet it's not over- 
simplified. With logical progression 
through subjects, extensive illustra- 
tions, and thorough explanations of 
terms, Roberts leads the reader 
through the complex world of system 
design, following a clear, understand- 
able, enjoyable, and even philosoph- 
ical path. 


Of course, the subject does limit the 
readership somewhat. A book of this 
type is not aimed at the novice, so the 
first-time computer hobbyist or small- 
business operator isn't likely to need it. 
However, intermediate and advanced 
computerists or those with specific in- 
terests in industrial processes and sys- 
tem development will find the book 
packed with information. The discus- 
sions of software tools like operating 
systems and software tactics such as 
dealing with data are worthwhile 
reading for anyone, provided the 
reader has some familiarity with the 
fundamentals of microcomputing. 

Creative Design with Microcomput- 
ers promises to be a valuable addition 
to reference libraries for industrial en- 
gineers, system designers, program- 
mers, and virtually all "serious" com- 
puter users. 

The hardcover edition, titled Indus- 
trial Design with Microcomputers , 
with a cover price of $28.95, may be a 
bit expensive for some people, though 
this reviewer considers it worth the 
price for anyone seriously interested 
in the subject. It is produced to higher 
quality standards than most comput- 
ing books released these days, and it's 
by a major publishing house. 

For those who are cost conscious, 
however, the retitled softcover edition 
from Prentice-Hall should be on the 
market this month. The new title better 
reflects the contents — and it carries a 
considerably lower price, making the 
information more easily affordable. 
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Monthly magazine loaded with Software and Hardware Reviews, Useful How-to Tips, Program 
Listings, and Accessory Interface Suggestions for this unique new computer. Whatever your 
interest in this notebook size portable, this exclusive publication will help you realize its maximum 
potential while saving you money. Regular subscription rate is *24/year (12 issues), however 
charter subscriptions are available for a limited time at *9.00 for 6 months or *16.00 for 12 
months. 


MS i 


customers call 800-227-1617 ext 425 
In California 800-772-8545 ext 425 or send check or Money Order to: 
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Reviews/Books 


TRADE SECRETS 

by James Pooley 
Osborne/McGraw-Hill 
139 pp. 

Reviewed by Stewart Schneider and 
Charles Bowen 

Anyone who has invested the 
blood, sweat and scotch necessary to 
develop a new program comes away 
from the experience with the convic- 
tion that anything that hard to do sim- 
ply has to be valuable. And if it's valu- 
able, somebody is likely to try to steal 
it. 

That simple fact of life has led to a 
great interest in copyright law. Al- 
though Mr. Pooley discusses copyright 
protection, the main thrust of the book 
is on trade secrets, a less well known 
legal mechanism for the protection of 
intellectual property. 

Trade secrets, Mr. Pooley points out, 
is a developing area of the law, with a 


considerable degree of uncertainty, at 
least compared to the more settled law 
of patents. But developing or not, the 
law of trade secrets offers important 
protection for truly valuable intellectu- 
al property. 

The difficulty with depending on 
trade secrets to protect computer pro- 
grams is that the efforts needed to 
maintain the trade secret status of a 
program are quite expensive, and the 
advise given by Mr. Pooley is clearly 
out of range of the average computer 
hobbyist. In the event of litigation, the 
expenses would be quite high. 

The book isn't really directed to com- 
puter hobbyists in any event, but more 
toward giving corporate manage- 
ment an overview of ways to protect 
proprietary information, and to pre- 
vent former employees from leaving 
the company with valuable informa- 
tion gained during employment to go 
into competition with their former em- 
ployer. 


Trying to cover this very complicat- 
ed material in a non-technical book is 
perilous. Unlike copyrights, trade se- 
crets are easily lost through inadver- 
tence, and the rules governing their 
enforcement differ from state to state. 
Competent legal advice is an absolute 
necessity to adequately protect your 
valuable secrets, and if you had the 
resources to follow Mr. Pooley's ad- 
vice, you would also have a corporate 
legal staff to advise you. Conversely, if 
you can't afford a legal staff, you prob- 
ably lack the resources to implement 
Mr. Pooley's advice. 

This does not mean that Mr. Pooley's 
book is worthless. Far from it. He has 
done an admirable job of covering the 
material in a readable fashion, and 
the book contains sufficient informa- 
tion to give the reader a "feel'' for the 
issues that will be faced in the usual 
trade secret litigation. 


INCOME FROM 
YOUR HOME 
COMPUTER 

by Edward J. Lias 

Reston Publishing Company Inc. 

161 pp. 

Reviewed by Earle Holland 

Reading this book can be an exer- 
cise in nostalgia. 

Remember those advertisements 
that filled the back pages of the comic 
books we used to read as kids? "Grow 
mushrooms in your basement for fun 
and profit!" or "Make a million in worm 
ranching!" 

I didn't really see a pot of gold wait- 
ing in cultivating either fungus or 
worms then, and I don't lend much 
credence to the majority of Lias' "get- 
rich-quick" schemes now. 

That's not to say that somewhere, 
someone won't see an appealing 
method of making a few extra bucks in 
his multitude of ideas. It's just that he 
implies that there's mountains of mon- 
ey to be made out there with little or no 
effort, simply because you own a mi- 
crocomputer. 

It's almost like writing a book on "20 
ways to make money with your 


lawnmower." Sure, there's money to 
be made in using your home comput- 
er as part of a cottage industry, but few 
people are earning a living that way. 

One of his first suggestions entails 
charging people to help them unpack 
and setup their own home computers. 
Most of the folks I know who own home 
computers were intensely possessive 
when it came time to unpack their new 
toy; and the dealer they bought it from 
was just a phone call away if setup 
presented any problems. 

There seems to be a fatal error in 
Lias' logic in proposing these sugges- 
tions. He maintains that about three- 
fourths of the two million home com- 
puters purchased are sitting unused in 
family closets. And it's these machines 
he claims should be turned to a profit- 
making mode. 

Maybe so, but he's talking about 
those folks who paid only a couple of 
hundred dollars for their machines. 
These are the people he's suggesting 
should be trying to sell software to 
computer companies or hire them- 
selves out for word processing. 

If salesmanship is your strong suit, 
he suggests renting your dusty, un- 
used computer to "local schools and 
colleges" or setting up "coin-operated 
computers" in libraries. He even de- 
votes three whole pages to how to start 


a computer store. 

Late in the book, he mentions the 
use of home computers as tools in writ- 
ing stories for magazines, all dealing 
with computing. 

True, many writers have traded 
their typewriters for microcomputers 
and are pleased with the results. But 
Lias implies success as a writer de- 
pends on having the computer; talent 
doesn't enter into the discussion. 

And books on the uses of computers 
is another area where money can be 
made. But just how many books on 
making money with computers is the 
average person going to buy? For me, 
one was quite enough. 



"HEY, MAyBE V/E CoUL-PUNK UP WlTMTHE PLAYSoy 
COMPUTER ANPGET ALL-THE HOME APDRESSES 
OF THEIR BUNNIES I 'i 
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Industry Watch 



FROM THE 
WOOD WORKS 

The Wood Works, manufacturers of 
hand-crafted worktables and printer 
tables, has introduced a new line of 
chairs, drawer units and adjustable 
shelves. 

Chairs are constructed of solid oak, 
walnut and cherry with beige or 
brown upholstered seat cushion. 
Chairs sell for $120 in oak and $150 in 
walnut and cherry. 

The adjustable shelf unit, designed 
for storage flexibility, includes two ad- 
justable shelves and a fixed bookshelf. 
The attractive, efficient unit costs $105 
in oak and $150 in walnut and cherry. 

The drawer unit which can be add- 
ed to any standard Wood Works work- 
table is designed for diskette storage 
and includes a pencil trough. It is 
available for $58 in oak and $68 in wal- 
nut and cherry. 

These new products are available 
in both stained and natural finishes. 
For information, contact The Wood 
Works, 11th and Haskell, Rt. 2, Box 
407, Lawrence, KS 66044; (913) 

842-7797. 


FLIPTRACK 
OFFERS NEW 
COURSES 

Learning to use new software and 
hardware can be tricky, but with the 
aid of audio cassettes from FlipTrack 
Learning Systems it's like having a 
teacher by your side. 

One of the newest offerings is "How 
to Use WordStar and MailMerge," 
which includes four cassette tapes 
and a fully-indexed user's guide for 
easy reference and summarization of 
key points and procedures. The full 
WordStar course is included plus a 
cassette lesson on how to prepare 
form letters and mailing lists, insert 
and adjust "boilerplates," print multi- 
ple copies and more. 

The course, which sells for $65, is 
adaptable to any computer that runs 
WordStar and MailMerge programs 
and the cassettes require no computer 



PRINTER 

RIBBONS 

CATALOG 

If you want to save those words of 
wisdom or perfectly computed formu- 
las, push the print button. But before 
you do that, check out Aspen Ribbons' 
newest catalog of "Ribbons for Com- 


hook-up. 

In addition, the company has intro- 
duced a new training course on how 
to operate the Apple He computer, 
which picks up where the demonstra- 
tion diskette provided by the manufac- 
turer leaves off. 

In about six hours of "hands on" in- 
struction, the tutorial talks the first- 
time computer users step-by-step 
through the procedures needed to use 
each special key and essential com- 
mand, load and run programs, save 
programs and data, copy programs or 
diskettes, protect programs, modify 
them and much more. No technical 
knowledge is assumed. 

The course includes three spoken 
voice cassettes featuring a fully in- 
dexed operator's guide for easy refer- 
ence and review. 

For information, contact FlipTrack 
Learning Systems, 526 N. Main St., 
Box 711, Glen Ellyn, IL 60137; (312) 
790-1117. 



puter Printers." 

The free, 16-page booklet pictures 
and describes 288 ribbons, many of 
which are designed for the wide varie- 
ty of new computer printers manufac- 
tured for the home computer user. For 
a copy of the catalog and a price list, 
contact Aspen Ribbons Inc., 1700 N. 
55th St., Boulder, CO 80301-2796; (303) 
444-4054. 
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SHOPPER'S 

GUIDE 

RATES & INFORMATION 


If you have hardware, software or services to offer TODAY'S 
100,000 plus readers, let them know with a low cost Shopper's 
Guide listing. 

For only $45, your listing will tell our growing audience just 
what's available to improve their efficiency, lower their costs and 
increase their enjoyment of personal computing. 

Listings will be classified according to four categories: Software, 
Services, Consultants or Retailers. As listings are received, they 
will be typeset and published in the next available issue of 
TODAY. 

Each listing will cost $45. This covers the general listing 
information as well as a maximum of 40 words describing your 
product, business or service. Additional words are $15 per each 
additional 15 words or a fraction. Listings for two or more 
consecutive issues will earn a 10% discount. Payment MUST be 
received with the listing information. 

Here's a guide to the kind of information to include in your 
listing. 

Software: Product name; author and/or company's name; 
mailing address; CompuServe User ID; telephone number; up to 
40 words describing your products. 

Services: Type of service; company name; mailing address; 
telephone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 words 
describing your services. 

Consultants: Company and individual contact name; mailing 
address; telephone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 
words describing your products and services. 

Retailers: Company name; mailing address; individual contact 
name; telephone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 words 
describing your products and services. 

You can use the attached card when ordering your ad or mail 
your information with payment to TODAY Shopper's Guide, P.O. 
Box 639, Columbus, Ohio 43216-0639. 


SOFTWARE 


DOUBLE TALK 

A Saturday Software Creation 
Via Softex® 

CompuServe 71635,1025 

DBUALK is a fast split-screen terminal 
program for TRS-80 I/HI to use on CB 
and SIG conferences. No fighting to set 
a word in edgewise — type and receive 
messages simultaneously. Only $15 
from CompuServe's Software Exchange 
— Softex® — at PCS-40. 

COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
Irv Strauber Enterprises 
P.O. Box 182 
Encino, CA 91316 
(213) 705-7422 
CompuServe 72425,307 

Save on CP/M, Apple, IBM programs. 
Factory sealed/guaranteed. dBASEII for 
Apple II, $339.00; VISICALC3.3 for IBM, 
$199.00; WORDSTAR CP/M, $359.00. 
Major producers at substantial 
discounts. Athana disks — SVi", SSSD, 

10 for $2.35; SSDD, 10 for $2.60. Send for 
discount list. 


LOCK BOX 
Mosent Research 
P.O. Box 48 
Lewisburg, TN 37091 
(615) 359-3289 

A 'serious' home record keeping system. 
Menu driven and very easy to use, this 
program has features found in many 
large and expensive systems. Records 
are stored according to user defined 
categones. Fast search options include; 
browsing through entire file or locating 
any particular record by either category 
or item name. The 1540 or 1541 disk 
drive and 8 K expansion is required. 
Diskette $16.95. 

COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
COMPUVU 
P.O. Box 1634 
San Jose, CA 92693 
CompuServe 72145,31 

Super discounts on 1800 + programs, 
games, video tapes, films and books. 
Apple, Atari, InteHivision, TRS-80, IBM, 
Vic 20, Commodore, hardware, 5" & 8 " 
CP/M. 40 page catalog. $2.00 refunded 
with order. Factory guaranteed. 


VIC 20 TERMINAL 
Finsen Scientific Co. 

14631 Berwick Avenue 
Livonia, MI 48154 
(313) 525-8467 
CompuServe 73175,1624 

Terminal Emulator on tape for 
unexpanded VIC 20. Downloads 
sequential files to the dataset, then 
converts to runable program. Function 
keys defined for efficient operation on 
CompuServe, white on black screen 
display. Only $9.95 postpaid (except 
COD) with instructions. Order now! 


DOSASIDE/CHESS-MATE 
Philadelphia Consulting Group, Inc. 
P.O. Box 102-C 
Wynnewood, PA 19096 
CompuServe 70475,1277 

DosAside: execute DOS commands from 
your programs! Examine DIRectory, 
LIST/KILL files, then return to program 
with information/screen display intact! 
"SAVE" option runs another program 
and returns to the first! $24.95. Chess- 
Mate: an electronic chess board; screen 
approved by a former champion! Lets 
you play, study variations, test moves, 
save games. Chess-by-phone can 
replace correspondence games! $24.95. 
Model I/HI disk. TRSDOS, LDOS, 
DOSPLUS. Check, m/o, VISA/MC. 


PROFESSIONAL LOAN AMORTIZATION 
DataPlan Business Software 
2450-L Foothill Boulevard 
Calistoga, CA 94515 
(707) 942-0217 
CompuServe 72135,1513 

Cover Sheet, Yearly Schedule, and 
Monthly Schedule (annual summaries). 
Automatic final payment. First year 
payments, rounded monthly payments, 
and early termination balloon options! 
Customized headings, 8 V 2 x 11. Apple II 
(48K), DOS 3.3, parallel or serial pnnter. 
Unprotected diskette, instructions. 

$19.95, CHK/MO. 


CHARTECH 

Techware 

2510 Cresta de Ruta 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 343-0566 
CompuServe 70215,1436 

Add-on to WordStar, prints 94 
Greek/Math or other special characters 
on popular printers with dot- 
addressable graphics. Characters 
appear on the screen for some systems. 
Plain version $65, with screen 
characters $ 100 . 


PRINT 100, PRINTCC VERSION 1.5 

J. Gary Bender 

P.O. Box 773 

Los Alamos, MN 87544 

(505) 662-7835 

CompuServe 70375,1070 

Use the parallel pnnter on your TRS-80 
Model IM/4 for Model 100 or Color 
Computer output. Smart 32K buffer 
program for Model I/HI/4. Requires 
minimum 16K, RS232 on I/IH/4. Runs 
with any C 0 C 0 or Model 100. Smart 
features selectable, controlled by C 0 C 0 
or Model 100. Specify computers. $15 
each, $25 both, $2 S&H. 


REAL ESTATE PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 
Tomar Productions 
P.O. Box 740871 
Dallas, TX 75374 
(214) 363-3059 

Real Estate program for managing 
income and expenses on all 
apartments, warehouses, condos, single 
family, etc. Prints detailed cash flow 
analysis, summary report and 
categonzes like expenses for IRS. 
Available for all Apple computers 
$149.95. Available on IBM-PC $199.95. 


FREE BOOKS - DISCOUNT SOFTWARE 

Apex Software Center 

P.O. Box 871 

Medina, OH 44256 

(216) 725-4240 

Save on bestselling Apple and IBM PC 
educational, personal and recreational 
software and receive your choice of one 
or two popular computer books free. 
Write for free Apple or IBM PC catalog. 


VIC 20 SOFTWARE DISCOUNTS 
D. K. Buie Enterprises-T 
11585 N. Harrells Ferry #4-5 
Baton Rouge, LA 70816 
(504) 272-4763 
CompuServe 73415,377 

Big discounts off retail prices on large 
selection of VIC 20 software. Games, 
home, and business programs. We 
won't be undersold. Build credits to 
receive free programs. We sell by mail 
only. Catalog $2.00. Refundable first 
order. 


UNI-SIM 

F.M.G. 

P.O. Box 3044 
Evansville, IN 47730 
CompuServe 71505,2020 

A program to allow microcomputers to 
communicate with UNIVAC mainframes 
using Uniscope protocol. Protected 
fields, tabs, etc. Diskette/Cassette 
$39.99. 


TERMEXEC 
Exec Software 
201 Waltham Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 
(617) 862-3170 

Telecommunications software package 
for the Apple 11+ and He, with 
Backscrolling to review text which has 
rolled off the screen, file capture "after 
the fact" from Backscrolling buffer, FULL 
SCREEN Editor, unattended long file 
capture, 300 or 1200 baud operation, 
macros, MORE! Works with most 
modems. $79.95 with 30 day satisfaction 
guarantee! 


E & F VOCATIONAL SOFTWARE 
Elliott & Fitzpatrick, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1945 
Athens, GA 30603 
(404) 548-8161 

Vocational software (job searches, local 
job bank, vocational report) available 
for Apple II and IBM PC. Wnte/call for 
sample pnntouts. 10 % discount when 
ordered with this ad. 
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STOCK MANAGEMENT DATABASE 
Investors of Miami 
501 Arvida Parkway 
Miami, FL 33156 
(305) 667-0500 

Alter using other programs to buy 
securities this dBase files stocks, options, 
etc. Auto update with Dow-Jones. 
Reports show earnings, profits, price 
changes, and more. Author 
stockholder/programmer — $12. 

Handsoff Demo — $195. dBase. IBM, 
Osborne, Kaypro, Zenith, T.I. 


COMPAC 
AW Software 
12739 Grand Cross Lane 
Houston, TX 77072 
CompuServe 71505,413 

A communications program for the 
TRS-80® models I/III. Includes a smart 
terminal, Xmodem (CP/M® modem), 
and DFT® file transfer protocols. The 
smart terminal supports translation 
tables, printer, upload/download, 
definable keys, and more. $29.95. 
Check or money order. 


THE SMART 64 TERMINAL 
Microtechnic Solutions, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2940 
New Haven, CT 06515 
(203) 389-8383 
CompuServe 74145,1015 

Commodore 64 terminal emulator 
interfaces to a wide variety of computer 
networks. Full upload/download 
facilities for text and programs with 
dynamic buffer control, multi- 
buffer/multi-disk download, full modem 
control, external translation tables, 
programmable function keys, formatted 
end-of-line, uploads disk files by 
function key, alarm timer to control 
connect-time. Facilities to review, 
extract, print download file. Program 
conversions for both IMG format and 
BASIC-text. A full-feature system! Disk 
$39.95 plus $2.00 shipping. Check or 
money order. 


INTERACTIVE SYSTEMS AND 
INTELLIGENT SOFTWARE 
P.O. Box 470, New Town Branch 
Boston, MA 02258 
CompuServe 74505,265 

Commodore 64 Users: Jump into the 
future and protect our forces! Satellite 
defense systems . . . constant updated 
information and attack capability. 
Destroy the enemy bases before they 
destroy you and win the war. To order 
disk send $39.95. Check or money order 
accepted. 


VIC & 64 TERMINAL SOFTWARE 

Electrosharp 

1981 Sandalwood Drive 

Santa Maria, CA 93455 

(805) 922-4095 

CompuServe 74335,507 

Save data on tape, output to printer, 
upload/download. Data saved on tape 
can be read back and processed later, 
off line. Error checking ensures reliable 
downloading. VIC requires 8K+ 
expansion. $14.95 (VIC). $19.95 (64). 
Check/money order. 


REAL ESTATE SOFTWARE 

Realty Software Company 

1926 S. Pacific Coast Hwy., Suite 229 

Redondo Beach, CA 90277 

(213) 372-9419 9:00AM-5:00PM WCT 

Real Estate Programs for IBM, Apple, 
TRS-80 & most CP/M computers, 
including Property Management, Loan 
Amortization, Depreciation/ ACRS, Tax 
Deferred Exchanges, Property Sales 
Analysis, Home Purchase, Loan 
Sales/Purchase, Income Property 
Analysis, APR Analysis, Construction 
Cost/Profit & Listings/COMPS. 
VISA/MC/AMEX. 


SERVICES 

PLUMB: PROBING THE WORLD OF 
PERSONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Riverside Data Inc. 

P.O. Box 300 

Harrods Creek, KY 40027 
(502) 228-3820 

Bulletin Boards Newsletter — PLUMB — 
software downloaders, market news, 
financial services, games, pirate BBS, 
adult message systems. Newsletter of 
micro/minicomputer telecommunications 
covers facts, news, telephone numbers 
and more. $20 for five 1983 issues. 


U.S. INTERFACE NEWSLETTER 
Integrated Microsystems 
Dept. 15; Rt. 2, Box 227F 
Buffalo, MN 55313 

U.S. INTERFACE, THE newsletter for 
microcomputing entrepreneurs, offers 
the best in innovative ideas and expert 
guidance to help you create, build, and 
maintain your own home-based 
business using your microsystem. U.S. 
INTERFACE delivers tomorrow's 
opportunities - today. Write. 


YOUNG PEOPLES' LOGO 
ASSOCIATION 
1208 Hillsdale Drive 
Richardson, TX 75081 
(214) 783-7548 
CompuServe 70130,250 

Were young people talking to young 
people about computers — across the 
room, across town, across the country, 
and around the world. Sharing the fun 
and excitement of personal computing, 
learning Logo, Pilot, Basic, and 
microelectronics through monthly 
newspapers, contests, and local chapter 
activities. Dues are $9.00 for those 
under 19, $25.00 for adults. C'mon. Join 
us. Be a Turtle! 


PROGRAM PRINTING SERVICE 

Compu-Ed 

lames T. Vaughn 

P.O. Box 2551 

Birmingham, AL 35215 

CompuServe 74125,171 

Basic programs for Commodore 64 and 
VIC 20 printed on VIC 1525 printer. Not 
responsible for loss or damage of 
software if beyond our control. 
Tape/diskette. 2 program minimum. 
$2.00 each program. $1.00 postage. 
Indicate programs to be printed. 


TYPESETTING SERVICE 
Cimarron Graphics 
P.O. Box 12593 
Dallas, TX 75225 
CompuServe 70130,161 

Cimarron offers a wide variety of 
typestyles and fast service. Excellent for 
text files such as books, newsletters, 
catalogs, directories. Price based on 
number of characters transmitted. 
Highest quality Compugraphic MCS 
equipment. Files may be sent direct by 
phone after 5 pm. 


COMMUNICATION TYPESETTING 
Data & Staff Telecom Typesetting 
1213 Valley Street 
Seattle, WA 98109 
(206) 622-7053 
CompuServe 72175,1614 

Do it yourself, with help from experts. 
Save time and money while having 
complete control. Send files through 
CompuServe, direct, or sort two million 
records on our computer. Your file with 
typesetting commands can be 
transmitted back to you. Call for 
manual and information packet. 


RETAILERS 


THE PROGRAM STORE 

4200 Wisconsin Avenue N.W. 

Washington, DC 

(800) 424-2738 

Seven Comers Center 

Falls Church, VA 

W. Bell Plaza, Baltimore, MD 

White Flint Mall, Rockville, MD 

Olentangy Plaza, Columbus, OH 

Harvard Square, Cambridge, MA 

Westmoreland Mall, Greensburg, PA 

World's largest selection of programs for 
TRS-80, Atari, IBM, Apple, VIC-20, 
Commodore 64, TI 99. Everything for the 
personal computer: Programs, books 
and supplies. Best software variety 
arcades, adventures, simulations, 
educational, home applications, 
utilities. Franchise opportunities 
available in selected cities. 


PRINTOUTS 

14636 Martha Street, Box A 
Van Nuys, CA 91411 

COMPUTER T-SHIRTS and 
SWEATSHIRTS, large dot-matrix design, 
black on white. Choose from: ''MY 
COMPUTER ... LOVE AT FIRST BYTE/' 
"A COMPUTER PUTS YOU IN THE 
CHIPS,'' ''I SUFFER FROM TERMINAL 
INTERFACE," "FLOPPY DISKS." Quality 
50/50 cotton/synthetic, sm/m/l/xl. T-shirts 
$9, sweatshirts $15, ppd. UPS. Allow 
three weeks. No PO boxes. Calif, 
residents add tax. 


COMPUTER BOOKS 

Center for Association Publications 

Dept. T, P.O. Box 2410 

Falls Church, VA 22042 

(703) 698-6968 

National Directory of Computing and 
Consulting Services (ICCA, $25) is one 
of 14 titles by computer associations on 
our list, Reference Tools: Computer 
Technology. All can be ordered directly 
from us. Send for details and a free 
copy of the list. 


M&M COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
P.O. Box 3736 
Cherry Hill, NJ 08034 
(609) 482-2065 
CompuServe 73175,1436 

We specialize in Commodore VIC 20 
and 64. We have hardware and 
software at prices far below retail. 
SPECIAL! Commodore 64 just $389.99. 
Write for free catalog, call or use EMAIL 
for ordering information. We accept 
VISA, MasterCard, and Diners Club. 


QUALITY SPORTING GOODS & 

ACTIVEWEAR AT DISCOUNT PRICES 

The Athlete's Outfitter 

1325 South Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, IL 60605 

(800) 621-1686 9:00AM-5:00PM CST 

CompuServe 76703,331 

The Athlete's Outfitter, a national 
sporting goods and active leisure wear 
company with over 65 years experience, 
is now able to offer the CompuServe 
user the benefit of purchasing items 
from its extensive product line. Call, 
write, or use EMAIL to receive your free 
catalog listing hundreds of items. 


THE COMPUTER CENTER, INC. 

3422 Plaza Avenue 
Memphis, TN 38111 

(901) 323-1183 9:00AM-6:00PM Mon.-Sat. 

COLOR COMPUTER SPECIALISTS. 
Computer programs for most popular 
micros, 300 + in stock. EPSON ribbons 
$4.95. All types of printers. Many 
computer clubs meet here. *** We can 
special order what you want *** 


A-l COMPUTER PAPER COMPANY 
405 East Third Street, #206 
Long Beach, CA 90802 
(213) 804-1270 in California 
(800) 628-8736 out-of-state 

Top quality continuous-feed bond paper 
at very low single-carton prices. FREE 
next-day shipping via UPS from our Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Newark and Atlanta 
warehouses. Visa, MasterCard, 
Amencan Express and COD orders 
welcome. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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NEW SOFTWARE 
FROM 

COMMODORE 

Commodore has introduced several 
new software packages for its Com- 
modore 64 computers. 

Magic Desk brings an animated, full 
color desk to your television screen. 
There is a typewriter, index file, tele- 
phone, calculator and financial jour- 
nal on the desk and a wastebasket un- 
der the desk. In addition, an artist's 


easel and a vertical file cabinet with a 
digital clock on top is pictured. By 
using a joystick, trackball or mouse, 
the user moves a pointing finger to one 
of the objects on the screen and actu- 
ally activates them. 

Current applications include the 
typewriter, index file and related edit- 
ing and filing features. Future pack- 
ages will provide calculating and 
budget applications, artistic and edu- 
cational applications. Available this 
fall, Commodore plans to price each 
cartridge under $100. 


PORTABLE 
EXECUTIVE 64 
COMPUTER 

Commodore Business Machines 
has introduced a portable computer 
designed for the traveling business- 
person. Designated the Executive 64, 
the new portable has 64K RAM, a full 
upper/lower case low-profile detacha- 
ble keyboard, built-in six-inch color 
monitor and a built-in single floppy 
diskdrive with 170K capacity. The unit 
weighs just over 27 pounds and is 
briefcase size. 

Fully compatible with VIC 20 and 
C-64 peripherals, the Executive 64 re- 
tails for $995. 

In addition, the company recently 
released six new adventure games, 


which are titled Zork I: The Great Un- 
derground Empire, Zorkll: The Wizard 
ofFrobozz, Zork III: The Dungeon Mas- 
ter, Deadline, Starcross and Suspend- 
ed. Commodore says these new 
games are more challenging, since 
they make the player think, analyze 
and make decisions. 

Commodore has also published the 
3rd edition of the "Commodore Soft- 
ware Encyclopedia," which lists near- 
ly 2,000 entries of software from 
around the world. It is the most com- 
prehensive single software reference 
for Commodore computers and lists 
for $19.95. 

For information, contact Commo- 
dore Business Machines Inc., Com- 
puter Systems Division, 1200 Wilson 
Dr., West Chester, PA 19380; (215) 
431-9100. 


BLACK BOX 
EXPANDS TLSI 
DEVICE FAMILY 

Black Box Catalog now offers three 
different Terminal/Modem/Line 
Sharing Interfaces (TLSI) with two, 
four or eight ports. The TLSI can con- 
nect up to eight terminals to one mo- 
dem, line or port thereby sharing a 
costly communications link. 

These devices are active modem 
sharing units that electrically isolate 
attached terminals. Terminals con- 


nected to the TLSI operate with a mo- 
dem, modem eliminator or line driver 
as if each device were dedicated with 
no sharing taking place. 

Each TLSI operates with built-in 
contention, sequentially scanning the 
RTS lead of each terminal. The two- 
port Electronic Y Cable sells for $295, 
and the four and eight port models are 
$425 and $750 each. Units may be cas- 
caded to provide additional expan- 
sion potential. 

For information, contact Black Box 
Catalog, P.O. Box 12800, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15241; (412) 746-2910. 


PORTAWRITER 
FROM INFOSOFT 

InfoSoft Systems has introduced a 
state-of-the-art portable executive in- 
formation workstation called Porta- 
Writer. The unit uses I/OS, an ad- 
vanced CP/M-compatible operating 
system from InfoSoft. 

PortaWriter features the largest liq- 
uid crystal display available with 
eight full 80 character lines. In addi- 
tion, it has a full size keyboard and 
eight function keys and weighs in at 
less than five pounds. 

Other features include 32K RAM 
cartridges with battery backup power 
that are compatible with Olivetti and 
other systems, as well as options for a 
modem, RS-232 serial ports and exter- 
nal floppy disk drives. The PortaWriter 
has 128K of permanent ROM memory 
which stores executive-oriented appli- 
cations software. 

The unit retails for $1,400 to $2,000, 
depending on options. For informa- 
tion, contact InfoSoft Systems Inc., 80 
Washington St., Norwalk, CT 06856; 
(203) 866-8833. 


COMPUTER 
PRINTER IS 
OVERJICHIEVER 

Brother International has intro- 
duced the HR- 15 Two-Color Daisy 
Wheel Computer Printer, which the 
company calls the "over-achiever" 
since it delivers letter quality hard 
copies, operates virtually trouble-free 
for maximum productivity, and is easy 
to use. 

The HR- 1 5 printouts are in black and 
red. The printer has an exclusive cas- 
sette daisy wheel printer, 3K memory 
that retains information even when 
off-line, 10, 12, 15 and proportional 
spacing pitch selector, bi-directional 
printout from memory, optional form 
and sheet feeding, almost 800 charac- 
ters per minute printing speed, auto 
underscore and super and sub-script. 

For information, contact Brother In- 
ternational Corp., 8 Corporate PL, 
Piscataway, NJ 08854. 
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AURA 

INTEGRATED 

SOFTWARE 

Softrend Inc. has announced that 
the company's AURA series of inte- 
grated office software will be ready for 
delivery in December. The complete 
AURA 5 system for the IBM PC and 
systems running MS DOS incorpo- 
rates a database management system 
with report generator, a spreadsheet, 
graphics, word processing and a 
three-mode communications pack- 
age. Suggested retail price is $995. 

The AURA 3 includes only the 
DBMS, word processing and 
spreadsheet functions and sells for 
$395. AURA 4 adds the graphics for a 
cost of $495. 

The AURA series is menu-driven. 
Help screens are available through- 
out and function keys may be user de- 
fined. 

For information, contact Softrend 
Inc., 87 Indian Rock Rd., Windham, 
NH 03087; (603) 898-1777. 


DATATALKER I 
EMULATES IBM 

DataTalker I, a new product from 
Winterhalter Inc., is an intelligent 
front-end communications processor 
that allows most microcomputers to 
emulate the following IBM remote 
batch and interactive terminals: IBM 
3780, IBM 2780, IBM 3741, IBM 2968, 
IBM 2770, the IBM 3275 standalone ter- 
minal and the IBM 3271 and IBM 3276 
cluster terminal configurations. The 
protocol is the IBM Binary Synchro- 
nous Protocol. 

The DataTalker I contains Winter- 
halter's network software, NS3270 (for 
interactive emulation) and 
NS3780/2780 (for remote batch emula- 
tion). Both programs offer user config- 
urability, allow full bisync emulations 
and come with both on-line and off- 
line diagnostics. 

List price is $995 with discounts 
available for volume purchasers and 
distributors. 

For information, contact Winterhal- 
ter Inc., P.O. Box 2180, Ann Arbor, MI 
48106; (313) 662-2002. 


ROMOX 
GAMEPORT 
FOR TI 99/4A 

Romox Inc. has intoduced its Game- 
Port expansion module for the Texas 
Instruments 99/4A home computer. 
The GamePort accepts exist- 
ing ROM cartridges and is priced at 
$39.95. 

The GamePort add-on will make the 
TI home computer compatible with ex- 
isting cartridges, making it possible to 
use advanced arcade-quality games. 
According to Romox president Paul 
Terrell, this product is being marketed 
in response to Texas Instruments' in- 
tent to modify its internal compute 
software to accept only cartridges pro- 
grammed in Texas Instruments' pat- 
ented "GROM" format. The effect of 
this modification would be to limit 
third-party publishers to TI manufac- 
turing channels. 

With GamePort, TI users will be 
able to choose from hundreds of 
games that should become available 
from independent publishers over the 
next few years. 

For information, contact Romox 
Corp. in care of Frank Barth Inc., 500 
S. Fifth Ave. , New York, NY 1 0 1 1 0; (2 1 2) 
398-0820. 


CTS COMPUTER 
WORKCENTER 

Getting organized is often the most 
difficult part of any job. CTS Metal 
Products can help you get your desk- 
top computer system organized with 
its new computer workcenter. Its 
unique vertical concept allows maxi- 
mum work and storage area while 
minimizing floor space requirements. 

Units offer adjustable shelving to 
various heights, front or back, and a 
tilt feature designed to minimize moni- 
tor glare. Various widths (36 and 48 
inches) and color combinations are 
also available. 

The workcenters retail for $179 and 
$209. For information, contact CTS 
Metal Products, Monon Division, St. 
Rd. 16 West, Monon, IN 47959. 


APCO OFFERS 
COMPUTER COST 
SAVINGS 

The Alliance of Personal Computer 
Owners (APCO) is a new and innova- 
tive way to save money when buying 
all types of computer hardware, 
software and peripherals. The group 
offers its membership large discounts 
on most computer items by negotiat- 
ing with manufacturers and distribu- 
tors for the best possible price. 

APCO is not associated with any 
one brand of computer or with any 
one level of user activity. All savings 
are passed on to the members, who in- 
clude users from universities, corpora- 
tions, government, schools, libraries, 
user groups and others. Because of 
low overhead and a large member- 
ship, APCO is able to offer volume dis- 
counts to individuals. 

Annual membership dues are $6, 
and fees can be waived for groups of 
12 or more when they join as a unit. 

For information contact, Ed Hall, 
president, The Alliance of Personal 
Computer Owners, 683 Towle Way, 
Palo Alto, CA 94306; (415) 856-7467. 


EDUCATOR'S 
GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL 
COMPUTING 

TLC now means more than just ten- 
der, loving care. Seldin Publishing 
has introduced a new magazine titled 
TLC — Teaching, Learning, Comput- 
ing — that serves as the educator's 
guide to personal computing. Accord- 
ing to the publisher, TLC was created 
to provide guidance in the acquisition, 
implementation and use of personal 
computers for educators, administra- 
tors and anyone involved in the edu- 
cational process. 

Topics covered include computer lit- 
eracy, purchasing a computer, soft- 
ware acquisitions and innovative 
computer teaching applications. 

For information, contact Seldin Pub- 
lishing Inc., 1061 S. Melrose, Suite D, 
Placentia, CA 92670-7180; (714) 

632-6924. 
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DRINKS ON 
A DISK 

Learning to mix drinks is easy with 
"Drinks on a Disk" from Homemaker 
Software. This "computerbook" is an 
automated home bar guide and con- 
tains over 100 recipes for drinks. 

Thirty-two categories, as varied as 
"Old Favorites," "Trendy Drinks," "Hot 
Drinks" or "Drinks for a Crowd," are 
included. In addition to the recipes the 
disk has information about equipping 
and stocking a bar, measurements 
and types of glassware. 

The product sells for $14.95 and can 
be used on Apple or TRS-80 comput- 
ers. For information, contact Home- 
maker Software, 683 Towle Way, Palo 
Alto, CA 94306; (415) 856-7467. 



ORANGE TWO IS 
AN INFLATION 
FIGHTER 

Orange Plus Computer Systems has 
introduced the "Orange Two," a 64K 
personal computer billed as the "Infla- 
tion Fighter." 

Retailing for $1 ,095, the package in- 
cludes dual microprocessors with the 
radical new Orange Plus develop- 
ment EuroROM, which allows the ma- 
chine to read/write/work with Apple- 
type software as well as CP/M 
programs and access either CPU via 
the keyboard. 

For information, contact Orange 
Plus Computer Systems, 23801 Cala- 
basas Rd., Suite 2050, Calabasas, CA 
91302; (213) 999-5210. 


EPSON 

COMPUTER 

CASES 

Case it up! The Computer Case 
Company has introduced a line of 
cases for the Epson computer products 
accommodating the HX-20 and the 
QX- 1 0 computers as well as their print- 
ers. 

The EP551 case, which retails for 
$169, holds the complete QX- 1 0 set-up, 
including the computer unit, the key- 
board and the monitor. The EP560 
case, which retails for $1 19, holds the 
HX-20 computer along with the expan- 
sion unit and modem. This case is 
about the size of an attache case and 
has ample additional room for acces- 
sories, manuals and working papers. 

For information, contact the Com- 
puter Case Co., 5650 Indian Mound 
Ct., Columbus, OH 43213; (614) 
868-9464 or (800) 848-7548. 


VISIGALC 
FOR MEDICAL 
PROFESSIONALS 

CMA Micro Computer has intro- 
duced a new VisiCalc template for the 
medical profession designed to oper- 
ate on the Apple III computer. The ap- 
plication, called MediCard, allows the 
small medical practice to handle its 
complete private billing and AMA 
universal claim form preparation 
using the program and a copy of the 
Apple III Information Analyst pack- 
age. 

The package allows the user to 
quickly enter the practice billing ad- 
dress and other necessary information 
to customize the system to the practice. 
Patient files can be created for individ- 
ual patients or families. As transac- 
tions occur they can be entered onto 
the system for end-of-the-month bill- 
ing, immediate time of service state- 
ments or claim form preparation. 

The package is available for 
$249.95. For information, contact CMA 
Micro Computer, 55722 Santa Fe Trail, 
Yucca Valley, CA 92284; (619) 

365-9718. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
KIND OF MUSIC 

With the Music Master interface 
card from Orange Plus Computer Sys- 
tems, any computer user can make his 
own kind of music. This state-of-the-art 
package allows the user to create, 
play and store music. Simple insertion 
into slot 2 on a 48K Apple-type comput- 
er is all that's required to convert a 
computer into a music machine. 

The Music Master card comes in a 
complete self-contained package with 
everything you need to hear and play 
computer-generated music. Along 
with the card is included detailed in- 
structions, keyboard coding labels 
and two mini stereo speakers with au- 
dio cables. With an easy to obtain 
adaptor, a stereo amplifier with exter- 
nal speakers can be hooked up. 

Suggested list price is $199.95. For 
information, contact Orange Plus 
Computer Systems, 23801 Calabasas 
Rd., Suite 2050, Calabasas, CA 91302; 
(213) 999-5210. 


SOFTWARE 
FOR SCHOOLS 

CMA Micro Computer has released 
a new version of its popular Class 
Scheduling Program. The advanced 
version offers new editing procedures 
for editing groups of courses in the 
master schedule. 

The Class Scheduling Program al- 
lows schools with up to 2,400 students 
and up to 999 courses and sections of 
courses to analyze the master sched- 
ules and prepare individual student 
schedules. The system allows for the 
automatic entry of required courses 
and the fast entry of any optional re- 
quest and alternates. The system will 
provide course tallies and conflicts 
matrices for all requests. 

It is designed to work with the firm's 
Grading programs and Attendance 
bookkeeping system. The system re- 
quires a 48K Apple with Applesoft, 
two disk drives and an 80 column 
printer. 

For information, contact CMA Micro 
Computer, 55722 Santa Fe Trail, Yucca 
Valley, CA 92284; (619) 365-9718. 
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WHO WILL 
BE OUR 

GATEKEEPERS? 

An editor would never consider 
turning over the magazine or newspa- 
per to you to let you publish whatever 
you wanted, any more than a televi- 
sion news director would give you free 
run of the station. 

Editors and news directors are what 
communications scholars these days 
call "gatekeepers.'' It's their job to 
judge what's worthy of print or air 
time, based on their feeling for what is 
important, interesting, thought- 
provoking or entertaining. 

They are authority figures, who, 
without election to office, hold a public 
trust as old as the printing press itself. 

And not only are they charged with 
telling us what's "fit to print" (or air), 
but also what's not. For example, 
when it comes to libel, slander, fraud 
or invasion of privacy, our courts often 
rule the gatekeeper — this time, the 
publisher — is more responsible than 
the original author. 

For all our freedoms to choose, we 
expect — demand, really — that our 
gatekeepers do their job. 

So, what happens when we sud- 
denly have access to a national audi- 
ence without gatekeepers? By way of 
videotex, thousands of us communi- 
cate with one another every day with- 
out anyone previewing our words. 
And frankly, some people are scared 
about that. 

What happens (say The Nervous 
Ones) if the enormous power of 
videotex is used to defraud or defame 
innocent people? Who's accountable? 

And what is videotex, anyway? Is it 
a publication, like a magazine, sub- 
ject to media law? But if it can't have 
gatekeepers, is videotex a common 
carrier, like a utility company? And if 
so, who pays if someone gets hurt by 
these messages — particularly since 
the messages you post in the interac- 
tive features of CompuServe and other 
information services might be left 
anonymously or under a fraudulent 
name? 

And perhaps the biggest question of 
all: Can these issues be resolved with- 
out regulating videotex to the point 
that we destroy its very uniqueness — 
its immediacy? 

Most of us who use this exciting me- 
dium know there is a uniqueness 



worth 

preserving. Central 
to all of these issues is 
the idea that videotex is 
a kind of community. The messages in 
videotex's interactive forums and con- 
ference areas are not unrelated, like 
items on a page of newspaper classi- 
fied ads. Instead, they all fit together 
as a common experience. We know 
the quality of that experience can be 
improved or diminished by how we 
use it. By how we behave. 

Such a free forum could enhance 
understanding of differing points of 
view, or could degenerate into an 
electronic shouting match. 

It could inspire new imaginative art 
forms — group literature, interactive 
game/stories. Or the art could wither 
in a structureless environment, 
sapped by a committee mentality. 

Finally, such instant, unsupervised 
communication could reach new lev- 


els of honesty or result in an epidemic 
of fraud until finally nothing there 
could be trusted. 

Last year the members of the 
Software & Authors Special Interest 
Group in CompuServe's Personal 
Computing Section daydreamed a lit- 
tle about the nature of this electronic 
community and the role of 
gatekeepers as electronic cops. As 
with so many things about the future of 
this medium, there were more ques- 
tions than answers. 

It all started when a member of the 
group reported on a discussion with 
friends at which talk turned to 
CompuServe and whether it was 
evolving into "a nation." 

"After all," he noted, "are geo- 
graphic boundaries essential to a 
'community, ' or can one exist in which 
citizens live in different parts of the 
world? 


"And, if so, will we see the day 
when it will be given the rights of any 
other society, such as voting and rep- 
resentation in the government?" 

Early on, someone doubtfed that 
videotex could be considered a com- 
munity because an essential element 
of any society is commerce. Aside 
from some new micro-related busi- 
nesses like electronically delivered 
software and tele-typesetting, he said, 
there was no commerce among the 
"citizens" of this electronic village, 
which he dubbed "Micropolis." 

Wait a minute, someone else said. If 
Micropolis is a product of what the fu- 
turists call "The Information Explo- 
sion," then the value of information it- 
self has to be taken into account. If, via 
videotex, someone gets information 
that helps him make better invest- 
ments, write better programs or build 
better houses, then business can go on 
between information providers and 
information consumers — voila: com- 
merce. 

Another person argued that 
Micropolis was too specialized to be a 
true community. Real societies have 
their strength in their diversity, but in 
videotex, everything centers around 
discussion of computers. Even in non- 
technical areas of CompuServe, he 
said, like legal or medical special in- 
terest groups, discussion of computer- 
related subjects still is prevalent. 

That's not a flaw, someone else said. 
That's just a sign that Micropolis is still 
an infant. Many geographic 
communities were formed for the com- 
mon needs of a specific group — think 
of all the steel towns on river fronts and 
railroad towns created at strategic 
junctions of the lines. Only with time 
did these towns attract citizens not as- 
sociated with the needs of the found- 
ers. 

"But it's impossible to have a true 
community if no one knows what each 
other looks like," one debater said. 

"Why not?" said another. "I live in 
Pittsburgh and don't know half the 
people on my block, much less in the 
city." 

Finally, it was on the issue of author- 
ity that brought the debate to a halt. 
You can't have a society, went the ar- 
gument, without rules, and you can't 
have rules if they can't be enforced. 
The problem for Micropolis is its 
gatekeepers have little flexibility to en- 
force rules. For instance, the other citi- 
zens have no proof that new members 
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— or immigrants — are truly who they 
say they are, or that what they say is 
true. There's no way to verify what 
they say. 

And if those in charge of the system 
determine that a citizen is defrauding 
other people, they may decide to bar 
him from that on-line club, or perhaps 
from the entire system. But that may 
be only a temporary solution — the of- 
fender can simply purchase a new ac- 
cess number and re-enter under a 
new identity. 

So the authorities are limited to a 
kind of Boolean editing, able to say 
"yea" or "nay" on a message or a sub- 
scriber, but generally unable to re- 
strict behavior. 

And that's really what all the hoop- 


la's about — trust. The interactive fea- 
tures of videotex depend more than 
any other form of communication on 
trust. 

Well, I'm not so sure that's a bad 
thing at this stage in our community's 
growth. 

After all, in society — the real one, 
all around us — we depend on trust, 
from the traffic intersection to the bal- 
lot box. 

In the world of communications, 
Micropolis still is a tiny village, and 
even though we're growing at a 
breath-taking rate, trust still is serving 
us very well. From day to day, there's 
relatively little serious abuse of our 
freedom here. Most of it is nothing 
more than annoying pranks. 


I'm not a Pollyanna. I know that one 
day videotex may be regulated. The 
potential of our new, village may be 
just too tempting for some old- 
fashioned con man (or maybe a new- 
fashioned con man). 

I would expect us First Families of 
Micropolis to make our feelings known 
loud and clear about how we want the 
situation to be handled. And it makes 
me feel good to know that our prereq- 
uisites for self-government will be in- 
fluenced by what we remember about 
today — the golden years of videotex, 
the honorable years, when all of us 
were our own gatekeepers. M 


ZORLOF 

Continued from pg. 37 
with word processors keeping up with 
my hunt-and-peck typing during in- 
serts or at the beginning of word- 
wrapping lines. I have yet to "outrun" 
Zorlof, even with bursts of high speed 
entry, and even in the insert mode, 
since it is written entirely in Z80 ma- 
chine language with type-ahead key- 
stroke buffering. 

Justification and word wrapping oc- 
cur in real time on the screen. Reverse 
word-wrapping fills an incomplete 
line above the current line. At any 
time, the screen can be scrolled up or 
down, or you can go to the top or end 
screen of text without scrolling. The 
contents can be dumped to the printer 
anytime. You can search text anytime 
for a string of up to 28 characters (in- 
cluding "wild-card" characters), or 
search and replace a string with an- 
other string. Blocks of text can be 
moved, copied or deleted. 

Printer preview 

Perhaps one of the most convenient 
and frustration-saving features of 
Zorlof is its print-preview functions. In- 


stead of printing out the text only to 
find out halfway through that you 
omitted some kind of formatting com- 
mand, you can preview the text on the 
screen. This will show headers, foot- 
ers, page breaks, justification, line 
spacing and just about everything but 
type fonts, underlining, subscripting 
and superscripting. In this way, you 
can correct text or printer commands 
before taking the time to print it out 
first. 

Zorlof allows access to special char- 
acters and printer codes that you may 
wish to use. Line width can be set from 
5 to 128; if you specify more than the 64 
characters the display can show on a 
single line, two display lines will be 
used. Two lines continuously residing 
at the top of the screen tell you the 
filename (which you can save to disk 
at anytime), the line width, the num- 
ber of words, number of lines, and the 
free memory size. (Free memory with 
a 48K Model III is 25, 708 before any text 
is entered.) There are also spaces to 
enter a "search" and "replace" string. 

I was surprised that multiple printer 
copies could not be commanded di- 
rectly. A print queue allows up to 13 


files to be printed one after another, 
and you could make multiple copies of 
a single file that way. A hardware 
spooler such as the Microbuffer, Mi- 
croSpooler, or SooperSpooler, allows 
you to pre-program any number of 
copies. 

The version of Zorlof I have (2.19D) 
does not allow you to exit Zorlof and re- 
turn to the text; the only exit is pressing 
the computer RESET button. EXIT/ 
RETURN may be provided in a forth- 
coming release. 

The 96-page detailed manual is ex- 
cellent. It's bound in a three-ring bind- 
er with pockets front and back for the 
disk and any notes of your own. A 
cardboard card acts as both an index 
and command summary. It lists 59 
editing functions and 39 printer com- 
mands, with summary of use and 
manual page number for detailed ex- 
planation. Furthermore, Peter Ray, 
Zorlof's creator, schedules appoint- 
ment times for registered customers to 
call with questions. It appears that 
Anitex not only has a great product, 
but they provide the necessary sup- 
port as well. M 
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business reports, etc.) tractor 
feed (for precise alignment and 
quick loading), parallel or serial 
interface (take your pick), self- 
inking ribbon cassette (for long 
life and easy installation), 10 
portable pounds in weight, and 
compatibility with so many of the 
most popular personal computers 
on the market. 

Plus its printhead features a 
unique single-hammer design that 
eliminates a lot of moving parts, to 
eliminate a lot of annoying repairs. 

That’s the Banana: silly name, 
serious service. It’s everything 
the expensive dot-matrix printers 
are . . . 

Except expensive. 


Meet the Banana^” the very 
tough, versatile, portable, and 
reliable dot-matrix printer from 
Gorilla.™ 

At $249.95 retail it’s an ideal 
and inexpensive companion for 
personal computers like Apple® 
(or Apple “look alikes”such as 
Franklin® or Albert®), TIf 
Commodoref TRS-80,® Kayprof 
Timexf Osborne,® etc. 

After that, it’s merely com- 
parable to other printers that can 
cost up to three times as much: 
10" carriages (to handle standard 
9 V 2 " paper), 80 columns, graphics 
capability, 10 characters per inch 
(expandable to 5 cpi) draft-quality 
print (for perfectly acceptable 
form letters, data processing, 


Leading Edge Products, Inc., 225 Turnpike Street, Canton, Massachusetts 02021 
Toll-free: 1-800-343-6833; In Massachusetts (617) 828-8150. Telex 951-624. 









